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Conducted by Pastors of Congregational Churches, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


Tu following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of Zhe Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G, B, CuzEver, 
D.D. (C.), Rev. H. W. Bercuszr (>), and Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe (H. B.S) 

CORRESPONDENTS 
from different sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 
the columns of THIS JOURNAL, 


e Independent. 
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Our Special Contributors. 


THE MAY-FLOWER COMPACT. 


‘Or the hundred and one persons,” remarks Mr. 
Byarts, “who landed from the May-Flower’s com- 
pany, one-half were buried by carly spring; yet 
now the blood of the New-England Puritans beats 
im the hearts of more than seven millions of our 
countrymen. And if the virtue and the 
power to which to-day we pay our homage survive 
in the sons of the Pilgrims, their influences will 
goon penetrate and pervade the whole general mass 
of society throughout the nation; and equality of 
right, community of interest, and reciprocity of 
duty will bind this whole people together in a per- 
fect and perpetual union.” 

The consideration of the blessings of our heritage 
from the Pilgrims, and of these elements of per- 
netuity and strength, carries us back to the original 
compact in the cabin of the May-Flower. It was 
truly a sublime scene when that first grand consti- 
tution of our freedom was drawn up and signed by 
the Pilgrim Fathers, ‘‘solemnly and mutually in 
the presence of God and one another.” The dis- 
tinguished painter, our countryman, S. F. B. Morse, 
had once chosen that scene and transaction as the 
subject of a great historical painting ; we wish he 
had executed the intention and the conception; a 
grander subject could not well have been chosen 
for the highest art. The grandeur of the scene 
arises not merely from its stupendous results, in 
connection with the simplicity and severity of the 
original circumstances, but from the character of 
the compact: “‘ We, whose names are underwrit- 
ten, having undertaken, for the glory of 
God, and advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony, do, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and 
of one another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
cether into a civil body politic, for our better or- 
dering and preservation, and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordin- 
ances, acts, constitutions and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient 
for the general good of the colony; unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience.” 

JusT AND EQUAL AND consTiTuTIONS. God 
be praised, that they laid nothing in those founda- 
tions that should ever need changing, but bound 





LAWS 


and to a portion of the American community, to 
deny that there is any higher law than the political 
constitution of the country. We have seen judges 
boldly avowing, and impiously teaching, that al- 
though a given law of the country might be con- 
trary to conscience in the sight of God, yet the 
obligation of judge and jury was to the law; con- 
science and God to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This puts human law in the place of God as the 
regent of the conscience, and makes of the govern- 
ment a despot, a Pope, with the power of changing 
sin into holiness and holiness into sin. This form 
of political debauchery and atheism is quite a mod- 
ern iavention. As late even as the year 1824 we 
find in the American Senate very different views. 
“T grant you the power, but I deny you the moral 
right,” said the Hon. James Barbour, on an import- 
ant point of legislation, in which he set the Divine 
authority above the human; and it could not have 
been supposed that any but a fool or a madman 
would ever have done otherwise. ‘I do not mean 
to encumber the discussion with any constitutional 
question. High as the Constitution is, I appeal to 
an authority still higher, to the patent held by man 
directly from his God, by which his liberty and the 
right to its enjoyment was guaranteed. It existed 
before constitutions or societies themselves. The 
image impressed upon him at his birth was the sign 
of the covenant, and should have been the shield 
against its violation.” 

The venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher, speaking, not 
long since, on the legitimate object and scope of 
civil government, referred to the supremacy of our 
natural rights as above all government, and to the 
necessity of sustaining them. Human legislation 
has nothing to do with them, except as their ser- 
vant and defender. ‘The Bill of Rights,” said he, 
“is like a wall of fire around the community, and 
no legislation has a right to come within that wall, 
nor can there be any legislation on the subject of 
those rights, except to protect them. There can be 
no politics outside of the legislation of Heaven; 
and lawful politics consist in carrying out these 
things, and not in voting for men who tread them 
all under their feet, and bring in the most destruct- 
ive laws that ever wasted human society. We 
cannot maintain our republic, if we will not main- 
tain the civil and religious rights thereof according 
to the law of Heaven, and accordigg to our Bill of 
Rights.” 

Equitable laws, religiously observed, are the se- 
curity of freedom, and none other than equitable 
can be religiously observed, or can have any found- 











themselves to the enactment of laws just and equal, 
with the promise of submission and obedience 
thercto, as the security, in and under God, of our 
country’s stability and prosperity in all time. 
thank God, that as they did not bring with them 
the least germ of unjust policy, so they set the 
crowing empire with not one base element of here- | 
ditary caste, or admitted principle of slavery, or any 


We | justice and unrighteousness is put into the form of 


ation in religion, or any sanction from it. It is ab- 
surd to talk of unrighteous law as of any authority 
upon conscience for obedience. The fact that in- 


of the Recorder ; and it promises so well, that we are 
not sure but that the editor of the Recorder has mis- 
taken the direction of his genius in hitherto at- 
tempting the sober and the truthful. Be that as 
it may, no person that we ever heard of has adyo- 
cated any such reform in the topics of the pulpit. 

Every one admits that preaching should avail it- 
self of learning, of literature, and of every form of 
legitimate human knowledge. No one believes that 
the pulpit, on that account is, or is to be, a chair of” 
philasophy, a chair of rhetoric, a professorship of 
science, history, or polite literature. 

A secular professorship seeks the education of 
the understanding in secular knowledge, The pul- 
pit seeks the education of man’s moral nature 
by the power of Divine truth. The pulpit be- 
gins where all other lectureships end. It aims 
at the conversion of the soul from worldliness 
and selfishness to a spiritual and truly godly state. 
This result is to be sought chiefly by the power of 
the thoughts and the facts which God has revealed 
concerning himself, and then by the power of the 
truths in like manner revealed concerning man’s na- 
ture and character, his immortality and destiny. 
There is an intrinsic fitness in these highest possi- 
ble truths of the Divine Being and Government to 
work upon the soul, and develop its spiritual na- 
ture. And, when by God’s Holy Spirit, the heart 
is aroused and exMed to that degree which makes 
it susceptible of feeling and understanding such 
spiritual truths, and it yields itself to be imbued by 
them, and controlled by them, it has been born 
again. It has become the new child of the Spirit of 
the Word. 

Now all preaching is to be judged by its relation 
to this end. That discourse which discloses to the 
human soul the real character of God, and the es- 
sential relations which he sustains to men, so that 
the thoughts do not rest upon the vehicle but upon 
the thing itself—the very truth—is preaching. 

That discourse which leaves the thoughts upon 
the sermon itself, nor upon the truth which it seeks 
to convey is a secular lecture, no matter whether it 
be on the subject of the trinity, of sovereignty, of 
heaven, or any other sacred theme. 

Now an elaborate sermon, stuffed full of scholas- 
tic learning, tied and bound by nice qualifications 
and balancings, or split up and fringed with subtle 
definitions and fine distinctions, whether it be upon 
the Decrees, upon Human Agency and Responsibil- 
ity, or upon any other solemn topic, is a mere phil- 
osophical lecture, unfit for the pulpit or the Sab- 
bath. 

A sermon that is dry, cold, dull, soporific, is a 
pulpit monster, and is just as great a violation of 
the sanctity of the pulpit as the other absurd ex- 





law only makes it binding upon every honest man 
and true patriot to oppose it. Opposition and not 
obedience is the duty both of judges and the peo- 
ple in such a case. An upright judge can no more 


seed of aught that Heaven’s eternal justice could | justly administer than an upright citizen can justly 


not perfectly approve. That compact has been 
and is the ground of legislation in New-England 
to this day; and we are well called on to rejoice 
“that from no peculiar institutions of New-Eng- 
‘land does occasion of disquietude or discontent 
arise to vex the public conscience, or disturb the 
public serenity ; that the evils and dangers of ignor- 
ance and sloth are imbedded in no masses of her 
population, local or derivative; that not for her 
children are borne our heavy burdens of pauper- 
ism and crime.” And if our whole country, and 





our country’s laws, had been true to the original 
May-Flower Compact, there would have been no 
such thing as slavery, or legal injustice at this day, 
in all this Northern continent. 

Just and equal laws for the furtherance of the 
nds aforesaid, namely, the glory of God and ad- 
vyancement of the Christian faith, first of all, and 


| 
the honor of the country thereby; these were the 


ends of legislation and the foundations of civil 
polity. Any laws contrary to the dictates of religion 
and the Word of God would have been deemed by 
them null and void; and any constitution framed 
with any principle or clement of inequality and 
injustice would have been rejected. With them, 
the tribunal where the justice or injustice, and con- 
sequently the obligation or the nullity, of all laws 
and constitutions must be tested, was the Divine 
law; any thing contrary to that, lost all binding 
authority, and must be rejected. “ Equitable laws,” 
says Blackstone, “ religiously observed, and secured 
by wise institutions, can alone inspire the members 
of a community with that consciousness of freedom 
and security, never to be enjoyed amid the vacilla- 
tions of despotism or the disorders of anarchy.” 

Every thing has to be referred to God’s law for 
its sanction, and can Rave no authority over men, 
if against that. “The law of nature,” Blackstone 
continues, “or natural law, is that system of rules 
for conduct and action, which God hath prescribed 
toall men, not by any formal promulgation, but by 
the internal dictate of reason alone. And this law 
comprehends all the duties which we owe to the 
Diety, to ourselves, or to our neighbor, as reverence 
to God, self-defence, temperance, honor to our 
parents, benevolence to all, a strict adherence to 
our engagements, fairness in our dealings, gratitude, 
etc. This law, as it was dictated by God himself, 
is of course superior to all others; and no human 
laws are of any validity if contrary to it.” 

On this ground it is that the right and duty of 
not merely refusing to obey unjust laws, but of op- 
posing them, by every moral means, is grounded. 
The true patriot is distinguished from the false by 
his ‘earnest, strenuous, uncompromising opposition 
to every form of legislation, every statute, every 
principle, contrary to “this law dictated by God 
himself.” 

‘Whenever the fundamentals of a free govern- 
ment,” says Lord Bolingbroke, “are attacked, or 
any other schemes which are usurpating on natural 
liberty, and consequently ruinous to the general inter- 
est of the nation, are pursued, the best service that 
can be done to such a nation, and even to the prince, 
is to commence an early and a vigorous opposition to 
them ; for the event will always show that those 
who form an opposition in this manner are the 
truest friends to both, however they may be stig- 
matized at first with odious names, which belong 
more properly to those who throw the dirt at them.” 

Such truths as these are the maxims by carrying 
out which, and resolutely adhering to them,it is, 
and thus alone, that our fair inheritance of freedom 
from our Pilgrim Fathers can be preserved inviolate. 
Indeed that inheritance is lost already, so soon as 
we set human Jaws and constitutions above God’s 
law and the conscience. 

Nothing but the system of slavery ever can be 
Set in opposition to these truths, and none but the 
Supporters of slavery have ever dared to deny them. 

It has been reserved to a very late age of the world, 


obey an immoral law. 

On this point we add one more illustrative testi- 
mony, taken from the Princeton Review. “Weare 
advocating,” says that periodical, ‘the cause of civil 
government, of the stability and authority of hu- 
man laws, when we make every thifig rest on the 
authority of God, and when we limit every human 
power by subordinating it to him. We hold there- 
fore that it is not only one of the plainest principles 
of morals, that no immoral law can bind the con- 
science, and that every man must judge of its char- 
acter for himself and on his own responsibility,. but 


If you deny this principle, you thereby deny that 
government is a divine institution, and denying that 
you deprive it of its vital energy, and send it totter- 
ing to a dishonored grave,” 

In addition to this, it is one of the plainest corol- 
laries that n®immoral! Jaw can be morally or righte- 
ously administered, and God will hold the judge, 
or the executive officer, to a most severe responsi- 
bility. No judge, or servant of a human govern- 
ment can escape that responsibility by pleading the 
law of the government as his ultimate rule. If it 
be an immoral law which he is required to obey or 
to execute, his duty to God requires him to renounce 
an office or a service which he cannot righteously 
fulfill. Slave commissioners and judges may tellus 
that conscience is to be put out of court, or sacri- 
ficed to law; but there is another Tribunal where 
this doctrine will not hold. C, 
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“PREACHING TO THE TIMES.” 





Tue (Boston) Puritan Recorder has an article 
with this caption, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract. The original article we have not seen, 
but only so much of it; and this in the Boston Tele- 
graph: 


“Tt is said that if they (the clergy) will keep 
their hold of the people, they must follow the peo- 
ple’s modes of thinking and feeling—must leave 
the trite themes of the Gospel, and find subjects of 
discourse, more than they do, among passing 
events—must observe the currents of the popular 
mind touching the agitating questions of the day, 
and not scruple to discourse upon whatever ab- 
sorbs public attention; whether it be matters of 
social reform, politics, war, acccidents by flood and 
field, commercial pressures, new developments in 
literature, ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Barnum’s Autobi- 
ography,’ or ‘Jenny Lind’s Imitations of the An- 
gels.’ It seems to be thought that the simple truths 
of the Gospel will not answer for this enlightened 
age. We must study the tastes of the times, and 
leave the old ways of sermonizing followed by 
Baxter, Whitefield, Davies and Griffin, and make 
our preaching more dramatic, poetic, or senti- 
mental. As the Lyceum lecture, the political 
stump oration, and the drama, attract so many, 
we must note what it is in these things which is 
so attractive, and adopt it. It isa pity, it is some- 
times said, to let the devil appropriate to himself 
all that is popular and effective. As the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin literature has struck the fancy of the 
million with such power, it must be just the thing 
to give attraction to the pulpit. As story telling 
takes with the children, we should put in a liberal 
sprinkling of that. As the age boasts of its arts 
and sciences, the pulpit must advance with the 
age in all these matters, and deal largely in the 
profound and unintelligible. If these conceptions 
could be embodied in the work of all preachers, 
many would seem to expect that the millennium 
would come in with a rush.” 


If this is what is fairly meant by persons who 
suggest a greater breadth of pulpit discourse, no 
sober-minded person can fail to perceive its folly. 
But is it fair? Did any one in his senses ever de- 
mand such pulpit ministrations, excepting always 
that man who praised his minister “‘ because he never 
meddled either with politics or religion!” The 
whole representatio# is a piece of comical exagge- 
ration we presume,—a scribbling caricature, made 
in an indolent hour, for the solemn smile of rigor- 











ous men. It is asly imitation of Punch on the part 





that this doctrine is essential to all religious liberty, | 
and to the religious sanction of civil government. , 


treme of profane levity, Men may hide or for- 
sake God’s living truth by the way of stupid dull- 
ness, just as much as by pert imagination. A sol- 
emn nothing is just as wicked as a witty nothing. 
Men confound earnestness with solemnity. A man 
man may be eagerly earnest and not be very solemn. 
They may also be awfully solemn without a parti- 
cle of earnestness. But solemnity has a reputation. 
A man may be a repeater of endless distinctions, a 
lecturer in the pulpit of mere philosophical niceties, or 
he may be a repeater of stale truisms; he may smoth- 
er living truths by conventional forms and phrases, 
andif he put ona very solemn face, use a very solemn 
tone, employ very solemn gestufes, and roll along 
his vamped-up sermon with professional solemnity 
above an audience of sound men; men, at least, 
soundly asleep,—that will pass for decorous hand- 
ling of God's truth. The old pharisaism is not 
dead yet. The difference between Christ and his 
cotemporary teachers was, that he spake life, truth 
in life-forms, with the power of his own life in their 
utterance. The rabbis spake old orthodoxy, dead 
as a mummy, but they spake it very reverendly. 
They might not do any good, but they never vio- 
lated professional propriety. Nobody lived, every 
body died about them. But, then, their faces were 
sober, their robes exact, their manner mostly of the 
Temple and the Altar. They never forgot how to 
look, nor how how to speak guttural solemnities, 
nor how to maintain professional dignity. They 
forgot nothing except living truths and living souls. 
And fifty years of ministration without any fruit in 
true godliness gave them no pain. It was charged 
to the account of Divine Sovereignty. 

Whoever hides the truth by embellishment of 
words; by a vain exhibition of wit or fancy; 
by opaque learning, by the impenetrable thick- 
ets of nice distinctions; by stupidity and lifeless- 
ness; by inane solemnity and sanctimonious con- 
ventionalism, is a desecrator of the pulpit and a 
breaker of the Sabbath day. Stupidity hides the 
truth just as fatally as levity. 


Consecrated dullnes, is no better than flippant 
folly. If a window fails to let the light through, it 
makes little difference whether the obscuration 
comes from the web of a big, lazy spider, or from 
the nimble weavings of a hundred pert little 
spiders. 

God’s truth really, earnestly, pungently spoken, 
for a direct and practical purpose, with distinct re- 
sults constantly following; that is preaching, no 
matter what are the particular methods of speech. 
Doubtless some are better than others. But every 
sincere and truthful man must use that way by 
which God has enabled him to achieve success; 
some by solid statements, some by inexorable rea- 
sonings, some by illustration and fancy, some by 
facts and stories,—just as God has given power to 
each one. 

But the test is the same in the highest and the 
lowest. Fruit must follow. The truth of God 
must shine through the human instrument and 
evince its divinity by signs following, the awaken- 
ing of the conscience, conviction of sin, conver- 
sion to God, and a life redeemed from selfish- 
ness, and set aglow with Christian goodness and 
benevolence. 

There are two other topics, namely : the relation 
of a minister’s personal experience to his preaching, 
and the relation of God’s truth to human conduct, 
and the degree of minuteness with which that truth 
should follow out all the phases of individual con- 
duct, and become a judge and inspired corrector of 
the processes of society, which we must reserve 
for another time. 

We have only to say, that nothing can more 
sharply exhibit the miserable imbecility which has 
come upon us, then the inability of men to perceive 
the difference between preaching “‘ politics,” “ so- 
cial reform,” ‘‘Barnum’s Autobiography,” etc., 
and preaching God's truth in such a way that it 
shall sit in judgment upon these things, and every 
other deed of men, to try them, to explore and 
analyze them, and to set them forth, as upon the 
the background of eternity, in their moral charac- 
ter, and in their relation to man’s duty and God’s 








requirements. 


Shall the whole army of human deeds go roaring 
along the public thoroughfares, and Christian men 
be whelmed in the general rush, and no man be 
found to speak the real moral nature of human 
conduct? Is the pulpit too holy, and the Sabbath 
too sacred to bring individual courses and develop- 
ments of society to the bar of God’s Word, for 
trial? Those who think so, and are crying aut 
about the desecration of the pulpit with secular 
themes, are the lineal descendants of those Jews 
who thought the Sabbath so sacred that our Savior 
desecrated it by healing the withered hand. Would 
to God that the Savior would visit his Church and 
heal withered hearts. *K 
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LETTER FROM ANDOVER. 
THE SNOW SIEGE, 





Anpover, Jan. 10, 1855. 

For more than a week past the brown stone 
cabin has been in a state of blockade. Old winter, 
shaggy with frost, has marshaled all his forces. 
Giant winds have whirled the snow in dizzy vor- 
tices—filling the air with bright, sharp, cutting 
grains of frost. Every window has been filled up 
with a thickly-wrought veil of quaintest tracery, 
and only in the warmest room of the house has 
been shown a clear breathing-hole in the center of 
the pane, through which the dizzy whirl of the 
snows without is discernable. 

To us, there is something inspiring and beautiful 
in these long, severe, wintry storms. The winds 
and snows seem like spirits, who fill the void space 
of the skies, and whose near presence strikes upon 
us with a sense of wild companionship. They are 
not tame and every-day, but full of a grand, heroic 
life and motion. They are warrior-like, and there 
is an exultant sense of healthy strength about their 
turbulent buoyancy. One feels that shrewd, and 
wild, and sharp as they scem, they are of a gen- 
erous nature, without malice or unfriendliness. 
Though they do now and then with too severe a 
tweak visit the nose or ears of an innocent traveler, 
as some even on our sacred hill of Andover can tes- 
tify, yet after all, the roystering, shaggy follows 
have a wholesomeness in their naiures that is re- 
freshing. 

One loves to look through the middle clear spot 
in the window-pane, and watch their play. The 
sharp, graceful wave of the drift is constantly 
throwing off clouds of snow-spray, like sea-foam. 
Every moment the joyous wind veers and shifts 
the eddying snow, a3 if in mere wantonness. The 
long, resounding arch of elm trees which crosses 
our Mount Clear, now swing their groined branches, 
and volumes of sound from wind-organs pour along 
their aisles. Our old oak—our Miles Standish— 
our Endicott, seems to set his gnarled limbs 
against the storm like the closed fist and tense 
muscles of a wrestler. Methinks yet the wind 
plays lovingly with the old fellow, mindful of the 
centuries that they have been co-mates together. 
“Cheer up, brother,” he says, “thou art a hearty 
fellow yet; one wrestling-match will we have for 
pure love and old times,” and so the wind snowballs 
him and powders him over, as time powders the 
silver head of the old warrior. 

The snows whirl and sweep over the grave-yard 
near by us, and wierd and ghostly seem the white 
tomb-stones and obelisks rising in the storm. Tall 
spruces tower tlrere, spreading their green wings 
over the graves, and the snow lies hoary on their 
branches. 

Yet so pure, so noble, and unearthly seems the 
nature of this wreathing snow, that one can scarcely 
shudder to think of a beloved form lying beneath. We 
know that these very snows, seemingly so cold, have 
a tenderness in them, preserve with a cherishing 
embrace the roots of the violet, the anemone, and 
the arbutus, and that they are sleeping each in its 
perfect embryo beneath, and even thus, in those 
graves, sleep the embryo of forms of immortal 
glory. Not as we laid them in dust shall they rise, 
not the form that was, not the mind that was, but 
the perfected ideal of that form and mind—distinc- 
tive and characteristic—yet without defect. 

It is strange how we shrink instinctively from the 
power of cold; and yet, when we once nerve our 
energies to breast it, what a victorious delight there 
is in it, worth hours of the pusillaimous comfort of 
the fire-side. He who breasts such a storm, who 
plows his way through its driven heaps and breathes 
its inspiring breath, inly chides himself for his 
fire-side slothfulness, and seems to have come out 
into a grander part of his own nature. Cold, 
and storm, and snow, are like labor, self-denial and 
affliction. We shiver at them, shrink from them, 
but once plunged into companionship with them, 
the heroic part of our nature awakes with a joy 
such as our softer pleasures cannot give. 

But within doors, how is every domestic 
charm heightened by the sense of retirement im- 
parted by the storm without. In our window-seats, 
unchilled, the scarlet geranium unfolds its flower, 
the scarlet heliotrope breathes its perfume. The 
queenly calea bears up its queenly leaves and milky 
blossoms, and hyacinths and narcissus slowly per- 
fect their buds. The fire crackles and burns, send- 
ing its tongues of flames around the hissing logs. 
We are among the believers in the unveiled divin- 
ity of fire, and the scowling gnome of the air. 
tight has been banished our hearth. While the 
hills of old Andover still wave with such thrifty 
profusion of wood-lot, we may hope to preserve to 
our children the genial warmth and luxury of a 
literal hearth. In such day our lores and penates, 
our few choice books, our pictures, our casts—faint 
reminders of grand old works of art—scem to bor- 
row from the storm without an almost magnetic 
power. One seems to become intimate with them 
by this secluded nearness to them in the midst of 
the outer tempest. 

The deep window, in which stands a reduction of 
the Venus de Milo, has become, under the fingers 
of the frost, an elfin grotto. Branches of crystal, 
leaves and flowers, rich arabesques, scroll patterns 
of a thousand quaint forms, have been drawn there 
by invisible fingers. Thus do we pursue the beau- 
tiful, importing it from foreign lands, when our own 
homely window-pane, blossoms before our eyes ina 
thousand miraculous graces. Day by day before us 
its enchantments are wrought, and God’s example 
teaches us to seek to make life graceful, even in its 
commonest routine. What snow-flake falls ungrace- 
fully ? What one of all these thousands and millions 
now wreathing in drifts across the way, that is not as 
perfect and polished a crystal in its individual shape 
as if it alone had been wrought of God. 

Nil tetigit, quod non ornavit. 

At different times during the week the sun has 

looked out for a seasen—bright, but cold, with 








power to dazzle-and beautify, but not to melt; 





but on Saturday, after a week of severest cold a 
milder breath came through the air, and then nia 
on earth one of those rejoicing days such as come 
often in mid-winter—a day made in heayen, and 
sent down to earth as a golden gift. All earth was 
lying in ermined white, sweet and pure as the 
sainted dead, when the morning sun looked through 
the leafy window-panes. Every face was radiant— 
the doors are open, the storm is past ; bring out your 
snow-shovels, plunge into the great alabaster drift 
before your door, and dig out a path to the street. 
Sleighs with their tinkling bells are in motion, and as 
the morning wears towards noon the water drips from 
the south sides of roofs, and mimic avalanches fall 
with a sullen plunge into the driftsbelow. But when 
the sun veers to the west then comes the most 
beautiful hour, No spring or summer skies can 
equal the spiritual transparency of these wintry 
sunsets. They are as unlike as the warm glow of 
the mortal cheek and the high, serene beauty of 
the spiritual body. A transparent veil that is 
neither purple, rose, nor gold, but strangely blent 
and woven of all three, now hangs, like a spiritual 
presence round the horizon, and through it look 
the pure, severe glances of the stars. The snow- 
wreaths here flush with a faint rose-tint, and 
there sink into those mysterious, purplish grays 
whose clearness no painter can hope to mix. Each 
tree lays its net-work against the sky, clearly and 
beautifully defined. Silver stars seem darting rays 
of thought to each other through the dark arches 
and lacings of the elm avenue. The smoke that 
goes up from our houses and chimnies rises’ trans- 
figured thing; it is household smoke no longer, it 
sails upward, it glows and catches the tints of that 
sky into which, at last, it dissolves, as our poor 
earth-bound souls at last may rise and mingle with 
a purer day, 

Could I imagine a spiritual body, it should be 
fair as these snows, and over its dazzling fairness 
should pass this rosy flush, and its eyes should look 
out with the keen, sweet purity of these stars, and 
yet it should be no cold purity, but warm with a 
celestial love. Hi. B. 8S. 
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Our on Correspondence. 








This, in brief is the form of “‘ the despotism of Victoria” 
which, by an odd infelicity of language, the Hon. Cassius 
M. Clay recently declared it better to live under than 
“the political despotiem of slavery,” upon which he 
lately lectured in the Tabernacle. 
’ What the session so strangely beguy will bring forth, 
it is hard to say. Our most positive and “reliable in- 
formation” comes from New-York! “Back of this,” 
as Americans say, there is no certainty. We know no- 
thing, but leary from the New-York Times that there 
are “great movements” before ue; that Disraeli has 
become the leader of the No Popery Party, and will 
raise the Protestant cry! aud eke, that he will become 
a great Parliamentary reformer on the basis of the 
four or more Chartist points! and that so the exclu- 
sively and “carefully-preserved Whig pocket-bor- 
oughs,” of which the Zimes alone knows? are to be 
scheduled and extracted from the pockets of the Whigs. 
These are very “private advices from a reliable source 
in London ;” £0 private as not to be known outside of 
the penetralia of Orange lodges, and that innermost 
catacomb where the charter is interred. 

POSITION OF MR. OOBDEN. 

It is @ great misfortune for England that at this hour, 
and by his own act, Mr. Cobden has separated himself 
from the nation, and become powerless. The present 
crisis would seem to have been made for him and for 
his friends. Had not his anti-Turkish views, and his 
opposition to the war, led him to appear to be pro- 
Russian before the nation, he would at this time have 
almost been invested with the fuctions of a judge, and 
the whole race of functionaries, the autocratic and ir- 
responsible Horseguards Administration included, 
would have been brought up for condemnation. By 
him the middle classes would have spoken potentially, 
and the great establishments would have been doomed, 
and the exclusive pretences to office of a narrow circle 
would have been effectually rebuked. It is not merely 
Mr. Cobden’s opposition to the war, but the manner of 
it, which has irretrievably damaged him and the pub- 
lic interests. And so with Mr. Bright. At Leeds Mr. 
Cobden’s speech was not only feeble and fallacious, but 
manifestly, though perhaps unconsciously, untruthful ; 
and this has caused the keenest regret to mayy. For 
example he affirmed that not only the peopl: t “Lord 
Dudley Stuart, and those who acted with him, were of 
opinion that this war had for its aim the giving of lib- 
erty to Poland, and the restoration of the rights of 
other nationalities.” This, Mr. Cobden said, he “knew 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
A MINISTERIAL CRISIS.—NO “GOVERNMENT.” 





ENGLAND, Feb. 2. 

EnGianp has been nearly a week without what is | 
technically called a “Government.” The temper of | 
the public mind rendered it barely possible that the 
ministry should hold together in the face of the miser- 
ies which were destroying the army, and for which the 
Government was held responsible. Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion for inquiry was adapted to test both Parlia- 
ment and the Administration. A ministry united 
might have borne the shock; but Lord John Russell’s 








resignation, and the reasons he assigned for it, were 
conclusive. He could not deny the existence of the 
evils proposed to be inquired into; he could not say 
effectual measures had been decreed to cure them. The 
accounts received from the army “ were not only pain- 
ful, but they were horrible and heart-rending ;” and 
with all his official knowledge, there was to him some- 
thing inexplicable in the state of the army. He had 
pressed for a change so long ago as November last, but 





had been overruled by Lord Aberdeen, and had been 
advised by Lord Palmerston and others not to press | 
the change ; and he had conzented to remain in the min- | 
istry and codperate with his colleagues, But it would | 
seem that the noble lord could not carry his forbear- 
ance and esprit du corps co far as to resist the motion 
for inquiry. He had no alternative but to resign. Af- 
ter ten nights discussion, the ministry was crushed by a 
majority eo overwhelming as to take the public by eur- 
prise, the numbers being 305 against 148. The resig- 
nation of Lord Aberdeen followed upon this. The 
Queen sent for Lord Derby, and another coalition min- 
istry was expected; but Lord Derby failed, and a scan- 
dal has been avoided—perhaps but for a few hours 
only. At present there is not even an ostensible min- 
ister-expectant. The Queen and country are ina “fix.” 
Her Majesty can scarcely tell who to “send for.” The 
London papers of this day do not even hazard a guess, 
and are quite dumb on thetopic. The venerable Lord 
Lansdowne, most likely, is being consulted to-day, and 
will no doubt attempt to help Lord Palmerston patch 
up an administration. The officials and the underlings 
are exasperated with Lord John Russell, and with the 
aid of the Times are seeking to get up a cry against 
him, as if he had betrayed and deserted his colleagues ; 
whereas, his fault clearly is, that he did not resign in 
November, when he was in correspondence with Lord 
Aberdeen, and failed in his attempt to consolidate the 
two offices of Secretary of War and Secretary ot War, 
giving the office of War Minister to a responsible chief 
in the House of Commons—Lerd Palmerston being de- 
signated by him as the fitting man. The whole situa- 
tion is an extreme humiliating one for Englishmen. 

The nation kas seen the administration in all its de- 
partments break down and utterly fail when called to 
actual executive work. The wealth, the patriotism, 
the energy and ekill of England have been as poverty, 
indifference, feeblenessand ignorance when represented 
by ministers and a score of independent departments, 
bound by forms and technicalities, and manned, or un- 
manned, by mere routine officials, of very genteel man- 
ners and aristocratic connections There are, mani- 
festly, two Englands at thishour. The united, strong, 
heart-whole, and well-intentiond, and the incompetent 
and discordant ruling few, who cannot rule; and one 
result is an heroic army misdirected, exposed to terri- 
ble privations and sufferings, and humbled in the pres- 
ence of allies and brethren in arms. There is, how- 
ever, good in this evil state of things. It is highly in- 
structive to the nation, which needs echooling. Itisa 
great blow and eevere discouragement to the narrow 
class, which virtually claims, by a right divine, to ad- 
minister the affairs of the nation. 

It is doubtful whether this great occasion will or can 
be effectually used; not merely because there is inhe- 
rent unsoundness in the House of Commons, but be- 
cause good and sound mer, aud chief of them, Cobden 
and Bright, have damaged themselves acd lessened 
their great influence in and out of Parliament. Mr. 
Roebuck is in the field; but he unfortunately is too 
much like the old generals in the other field. He is 
prematurely old and worn out by suffering. 

Two facts relating to the war have been elicited. Lord 
John Russell etated that one of the four points was in- 
terpreted in a sense that would put an end to the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea; and that nego- 
tiations are of yet begun upon these bases. 

The present condition of things marke the tranei- 
tional state in which England is. There is immense 
popular force, but not popular power. The governing 
aristocracy has yielde: much, and does not now stand 
before the nation as inflicting injustice by law, for 
claes interests and o! jects; corn laws, f protection ” 
taxes at the Custom House have disappeared, (to be 
coreerved at New-York) There is now scarce & ves- 
tige of discriminating taxation in favor of a privileged 
class. Indeed the complaint is rather om the other 
side. But etill power and place are with the aristoc- 








racy greatly influenced, but not direeted by the nation. 


very well.” Now Lord Dudley Stuart never was of opin- 
ion that the war had ¢his for its aim. He and many 
others hoped that such results might ensue. Lord Dud 
ley Stuart held that gross wrong had been inflicted on 
Turkey, and that it was the duty of England to inter- 
pose, and to repel the aggression. An intimate friend 
and fellow-laborer of the misrepresented dead, has 
felt himself compelled to offer ‘‘a decided contradic- 
tien” to Mr. Cobden’s positive statement. Another 
“monstrous departure from the truth” in the Leeds 
speech has been pointed out. He appealed to the 
democratic sentiments of the people against the war, 
on the ground that two-thirds of the population of 
Turkey would fight against usif they were polled on 
the question! ‘‘There is no doubt of this at all,” said 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Cobden’s “Turkey” excluded the 
Turks. He could not look across the narrow Helles- 
pont, In like manner the Scots could not be counted 
as British because of the Tweed. As a climax it may 
be cited that Mr. Cobden actually gave this singular 
fact : 

“ Now,” said he, “it is a singular fact, but a fact not- 
withstanding, that during the present Czar's lifetime 


| he has not taken a slice of territory from Turkey!” 


This in the face of the treaty of Adrianople and the 


| wresting of territory from Turkey three years after the 


Czar succeeded to the crown. It is indeed “asingular 
fact” that Mr. Cobden, as well as British statesmen, 
thould so entirely forget Circassia, girt as it were by 
fire, by the Czar. Moreover, it has evidently been the 
policy of Russia to undermine the authority and pow- 
er of Turkey, rather than openly to seize and take 
possession. 
THE WAR.—MR. COBDEN AND HIS CONSTITUENTS, 

The course of diplomacy is still the same, with a dif- 
ference. Last week it was acceptance of the Four Points 
as interpreted, and a peace was to be negotiated and 
fought for at the same time. This week the mois that 
the greatest efforts are being made to obtain the con- 
sent of the Western powers to an armistice, and to 
make a drawn battle of the Crimean campaign. The 
greatest political fact is the accession of Sardinia to 
the Western Powers, with a special treaty to send a 
corps of 15,000 men to the East. 
ly, two views of the fact. It may help to win a peace 
by strengthening the confederation against Russia, 
both in the field and in the diplomatic struggle whieh 
will follow. Piedmont specially allies herself with 
England. The Piedmontese corps is to be associated 
with the British and not with the French army. 
Moreover, Austria isto yield somewhat, and to reserve 
a Piedmontese envoy in a conciliatory spirit, prepara- 
tory to renewed relations 


There are, obvious- 


The republican Siecle ex- 
presses much gratification at this adhesion, though re- 
gretting that the Piedmontese are not associated with 
the French army. A part of the article of the Siecle 
is worth extracting. The attitude of Piedmont is con- 
trasted with that of Austria and Germany : 


“Austria, however, has powerfal armies, long since 
completely organized and subjected to severe discip- 
line; and Germany has an energetic and numerous 
population, and a geographic position which, from the 
North to the South, causes her to be a formidable dike 
to the overflow of Muscovite power. Why this differ- 
ence of attitude between Piedmont and the different 
German States? Why! We do not hesitate to say 
that the cause is solely to be found in the difference 
which exists between the institutions and political life 
of these nations. Look! In Prussia scarely can the 
general sentiment, and the most evident interest of the 
country check the Government in tbe fatal path which 
leads to the Russian alliance. In the rest of Germany 
public opinion, more repressed perhaps, does not, it is 
true, present any obstacle to the personal sympathies 
of the governments; but the latter, deprived of its 
support, caunot in case calculate on the superhuman 
force given by patriotism. Piedmont, on the contra- 
ry, possesses this force. Recent emancipation, the free 
disposal of herself, confidence in her government, dis- 
asters to efface, a baptism of glory to seek for her flag, 
ardent sympathy for the cause of nationalists; that it 
is which enables the Cabinet of Turin to count on the 
assent of the Piedmontese nation on the day on which, 
the first amongst all nations summoned to our alliance, 
it bravely displays its banner by the side those of Eng- 
land and France,” 


Thus the Siecle. On the other hand the London cor- 
respondent of the New-York Times pours contempt 
upon the English ministry for entering into a treaty 
with Austria, which he asserted, Piedmont, a second- 
rate power, would not do, but proudly protested 
againat. 

There is no news of special mark from the seat of 
war. Immense supplies have been sent out. The 
small harbor of Balaklava was crowded with trans- 
ports, and there was actually an embarrassment of 
material and of comforts. But the army could not get 
at them for want of landing means, a road, and means 
of transport. Ere this it is believed the chaos has 
been brought into a little orderly disorder. The dis- 
patches of the Generals chow a curious variation, 
Whatever Lord Raglan may be able to do, it is clear 
that he cannot write a bulletin! In his last dispatch 
the rain pours down for days in downright style. The 
weather is bad; and one has a view of a slough of 
despond, with an ariny strugyling, if not perishing in it, 
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DECREE OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA.—AMERI- 
CAN MISSIONS IN THE EAST. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A montn since, 22d Dec., I had the pleasure of com- 
municating intelligence from the Turco-Persian fron- 
tier-lands, and reporting the observations of an English 
traveler in the great, and hopeful, and holy work car- 
ried on in Western Asia by American agency. There 
‘was nothing absolutely new in the interesting report 
of the traveler, but it was of value as showing how 
the work struck the mind of a keen observer, who was 
by no means on a Christian mission. The Independent 
of Jan. 4, has reached me to-day ; with its serious re- 
cord of successive calamities and expression of Hope 
under Reverses, with a just appreciation of what con- 
stitutes a ground of hope, and justifies holy exultation, 
The Independent thus finds light in darkness: 

“Never before were our missions in the East in so 


romising a condition; never was there a greater eall 
or concentrated prayer and effort with reference to 
that field.” 

But the writer did not then know how great a call 
there was for concentrated prayer, even for strong cry- 
ing and tears before God; he did not know that the 
first and great source of his Hope under Reverses, was 
in danger of becoming a spring of bitterness, and might 
have been added as another and a great addition to 
the list of ‘‘calamities.” Zhe philanthropic and Christ- 
tan labors of the Missionary Board at Oroomiah have 
been virtually suppressed, 

The facts come through the channel referred to 
above. A caravan arriving at Mosul, from Persia, 
brought letters from Tabriz, reporting upon the state 
of things at Teheran. Owing to the alleged “imbe- 
eility” of the English Chargé, Russian influence had 
greatly preponderated, and, but for the exertions of 
the Grand-Vizier, the King would, ere this, have com- 
mitted himself to a Muscovite alliance. At Tabriz, 
M. Khanikoff, the Russian Consul, was speaking with 
little reserve of Russian plans and projects, to be car- 
ried out by the codperation of the Shah. Having men- 
tioned these and other political facts, the writer inci- 
dentally, and by way of further illustration, refers as 
follows to the case of the American missionaries, in 
whom he had so recently become interested. The 
letter bears date, Mosul, Dec. 4: 

“In connection with a former letter from Persia, in 
which I referred to the valuable and successful educa- 
tional labors of the American missionaries amongst the 
Nestorians of and around Oroomiah, it may be worth | 
while to mention a recent result of Russian influence, | 
communicated in my correspondent’s letter, (from Ta- 
briz,) which will very seriously affect these philan- 
thropic laborers. For some time past it had been well- 
known that these enlightening achievements of the 
missionaries were jealously watched by the Russian 
agents, who looked upon them with no favoring eye. | 
In more than one case the Russian Consul at Tabriz, | 
had used his influence with the Prince Governor to 
their injury; and they were not slow to,confess to | 
myself, that but for the energetic protection of Mr. | 
Stevens, our own Consul, they must long ago have | 
been compelled to withdraw from the field of their la- | 
bors. This jealousy has now borne fruit in a more se- | 
rious result than they have yet had to contend against. | 
A few days before the date of my correspondent’s letter, | 
a firman had been received by the Prince Governor of 
Tabriz, which restricts missionary exertion to limits | 
that amount to virtual suppression. As it is aimed 
against, and expressly mentions, the French Lazarist | 
missionaries as well as the Americans, there is no | 
ground for suspecting that the former were in any way | 
Instrumental in procuring this intolerant order; and | 
all parties affected by it agree in attributing it to the 
Russian minister. M. Khanikoff does not hesitate to | 
confess that his Chief has had a finger in its procure- | 
ment, and makes no attempt to conceal his own grati- 
fication at the issuing of so illiberal an edict. After 
stating that it has been represented to the King that 
the ‘priests and bishops of the Christian faith send | 
teachers to every part to make converts of the children, | 
and teach freedom,’ this new order repeats that the fir- | 
man of 1257, (Hegira,) which forbids proselytising, is | 
still in force, and directs that ‘the priests of America| 
and France shall give an iltizdm (bond) not to send | 
teachers into the villages, and that a man be appointed to | 
see that no books or papers contrary to the regulations of | 
the country, or in any way opposed to the sdligion of the | 
native Christians, be printed. Also, that the Americans | 
open no schools in other places; that only 150 children 
be under tuition at a time; that no more than 30 | 
schools be anywhere established ; and that no precepts | 
of, or books in any way relating to deeokons, be | 
taught.’” 

These“are heavy tidings. With respect to British | 
influence in aid, Mr. Murray was some time since ap- 
pointed Chargé at Teheran, but has unaccountedly lin- 
gered on’his way. It is hoped that when he reaches 
his post he will be able te counteract this anti-educa- | 
tional decree, which, it seems, had not been communi: | 
cated to the British Embassay at Teheran, nor to the | 
British Consul at Tabriz, under whose protection the 
American missionaries are. It is hoped that Mr. Mur- 
ray having learned from Consul Stevens how great and | 
good a work is thus threatened, and that the decree is | 
contrary to the religious toleration procured by Colonel | 
Shiel, a former British minister, will be able to coun- 
teract the influence of Russia, and to get the intole- | 
rant decree set aside. But at present the mission is | 
evidently in great danger. 

There was great alarm at Mosul on account of an | 
insurrectionary movement among the Kurds, and re- | 
collections of former massacres by these brigands were | 
painfully revived. A Kurdish Chieftain was in pos- 
session of Jezeerah, which was besieged by a mob 
army under Ostman Pacha, a bad specimen of a bad 
class. Some twenty miles from Jezeerah, the traveler 
whose correspondence is quoted, was plundered at a 
Kurdish village, barely escaping with his life, a worth- 
less escort furnished by Osman Pacha, speedily taking 
to flight. These frontier-lands are in a miserable con- 
dition, being without any thing worthy of the name of | 
government or authority. 
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LEITER FROM ITALY. 
Iraty, January 9, 1855. 
To rae Epirors or Taz INDEPENDENT: 


GENTLEMEN :—The last days of the past year have 
been marked for us by one of those extraordinary phe- 
nomena which leave upon these who witness them a 
deep and lasting impression. On the 29th of Decem- 
ber last, about half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
the inhabitants of a considerable portion of our pen- 
insula were awakened by a tremendous, thundetr-like 
noise, followed by a strange motion of their houses, 
and accompanied for eight or ten seconds with the | 
ringing of bells, and all sorts of strange noises. It | 
was a well-characterized earthquake. In a moment, | 
the people of many towns, frightened, rushed out of | 
their houses, for fear the motion returning sheuld | 
bring them down upon their heads, and many for sev- 
eral days after the event, hardly dared to stay and 
sleep under their roof. When the event was fully 
over, people began to comment upon it. Scientific 
men declared it to have been caused by the falling of 
some great part of the earth’s erust into some of ite | 
cavities, and announced as a consequence a new erup- 
tion of the Vesuvius; the priests, those of Piedmont 
especially, openly announced that it was a epecial evi- 
dence of Heaven’s displeasure, called forth by the pre- 
sentation before the Houses of a law for the suppres- 
sion of convents, and also by the presence, tolerated 
by law, of heretics upon Italian soil. By-and-by came 
reports of an eruption of Vesuvius; of Naples be- 
ing half buried, Herculaneum-like, under a deluge of 
lava; of the cupola of St. Peter having fallen down 
upon the apostle’s pretended tomb, ete, ete. Fortu- 
nately as to the first of these events, unfortunately for 
the last, ( pardon my Vandalism,) these reports were 
groundless, and the earthquake had caused no startling 
catastrophe. 

Having received no injury from his silent but dread 
neighbor Vesuvius, the King of Naples has beer able 
to devote all his attention to the most important affairs 

* his happy subjects, I am able to in- 
form you that the difficulty with the Jesuits has been 
finally adjusted, and that a reconciliation has taken 
place between the paternal king and the good fath- 
ers. The latter, (that is to say those of the king. 
dom of Naples,) have sent an addreas to the king, 
where they profess an entire devotedness to the prin- 
ciples of the absolute monarchy. Father Beeks, the 





with his subordinates; father Curci has, at the request 
of Ferdinand IL, been obliged to withdraw from the 
editorial phalanx of the Civiltad Qattolica; and it is 
now expected that under the censorship of the old 
and cautious Monsignore Candoni, the Civilta Cattolica 
will no more be the cause of storms like the one in 
which the Neapolitan Jesuits have run the risk of los- 
ing their power over a country so perfectly fit for 
them. 

Probably as a token of the king’s reconciliation 
with the Jesuits, a new festival has been established for 
the army, and in honor of the tsmmaculate conception. 
From all the regiments of the provinces and of Sicily, 
deputations of soldiers have been called to Naples. 
They bring their regiments’ flags, which are to be 
adorned with the image of the Immacolata Concezione, 
re-blessed, and returned to the troops. Apropos of 
soldiers, the king has found for his warriors a new 
employment. Thirty out of each regiment have been 
chosen to fulfil the newly-created office of singers. 
They are intended to appear and to sing in the great 
ceremonies of the Church. 

You are doubtless aware of the fact that a large 
portion of the Neapolitan army, and by far the best, 
indeed the only part to be depended upon, comes 
from Switzerland. From time immemorial, the child- 
ren of the Swiss republic have sold their services to 
foreign despots, and the Cantons themselves have 
made with the latter, under the name of capitulattons, 
certain treaties, to furnish them so mfiny soldiers dur- 
ing a stated number of years. The last federal Con- 
stitution of Switzerland has withdrawn from the Can- 
tons the power of following such dishonorable tradi- 
tions, and this gives no little trouble to King Bomba 
During this year, 1855, the term of the treaties with 
the Cantons will expire. In order to preserve the only 
supporters of his power, the king has resolved to re- 
new the treaty with the regiments themselves, that 
is to say, to hire his Swiss soldiers, one by one, for a 
new term of years. This he will have no difficulty to 
do, for most of those who form his Swiss troops are 
bad fellows, lost characters, who scorn work, and pre- 
fer a shameful idleness in Naples, to honorable labor 
in their own country. 

The Journal of Rome has, at last published the 
Latin discourse delivered by the Pope befgre the as- 
sembled bishops at Rome. It is, as usual, an assertion 
of the Pope’s pretentions, and a protestation against 
modern liberties. I have been struck with the follow- 
ing passage, expressing, in unequivoeal terms, the 
Mariolatry of the Church of Rome, and asserting bold- 
ly the infallibility of the Pope: “ Aderit ecclesix suc 
Deus, aderit communibus votis Nostris, aderit praser- 
tim si oratria pro nobis accedat Virgo Sanctissima 
Dei parens Maria, cujus immunitatem ab originalis 
noxc macula Vobis cum Nostro gaudio adstantibus et 
plaudentibus divino adiuvante Spiritu pronunciay- 
imus.” To this impudent speech, the Archbishop of 
Lyons, Cardinal de Bonald, answered in the name of 
all the Bishops. The following words in the mouth 
of a Gallican Bishop, are a formal abdication of all 
the liberties hitherto advocated by a part of the Ro- 
mish Church, and an emphatic declaration of adhesion 
to the doctrine which says the Pope 1s the Church: 


| “Holy Father! in your authority we venerate Christ’s 


authority itself, your words are for us the words of 
eternal life, and in presence of your decrees, given to 
the Catholic world, we bow as before the oracle 
of Him who promised to remain always with his 
Church.” 

The Austrian soldiers in Lombardy and Venetia, 
seem to have become even more insolent than ever 
since the treaty of the 2d of December between 
France and Austria. They say, openly, that Austria will 
make war upon Russia next spring, and that France, 
if need be, will keep down Italy. Napoleon, they 
say, has warranted to Austria the integrity of all her 
territory against both invasion and revolution. The 


| same treaty which so much excites the insolence of the 


ustrians, exasperates the patriots. Mazzini is ex- 
citing them to immediate action, and, by his impa- 
tience, does much harm, and will, I fear, do a great 
deal more. The great agitator knows many things, 
but one most important thing he does not know, and 
it is how to wait. 

Piedmont goes on finely. The priests are in a rage, 
and are preparing, against their will, for the passage 
of the law against the convents. 

The king has finally granted the necessary decrees 
for permitting the building of a Waldensian Church 
in Genoa, and another in Nice. Ground has been 
bought in both places, and ere long, if suflicient help 
is given, the buildings will be in a process of erection. 
The newspaper J! Parlamento, published in Turin under 
the patronage of Mr. De Cavour, has ceased its issues, 
Another paper, of the same political shade, has taken 
its place, and calls itself J/ Piemonte. La Bilancia, 
a Jesuitic paper of Milan, has also expired with the 
year, but not to revive, like // Parlamento, under 
another name. L. P. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Iowa, Jan. 25, 1855. 

To vue Epirors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

GENTLEMEN:—Ten days ago the Minnesota Belle 
and Henriettaswere coasting down the Mississippi, 
stopping at the landing of our river towns. A week 
ago the little packet Jenny Lind passed up. But Sun- 
day last was signalized by the most terrific and as- 
tounding snow-storm ever known perhaps, in this 
latitude. The character of the season has been revo- 
lutionized suddenly; our cup of winter is full; we had 
the short days before, the winter solstice, the regular 
“ winter months” so called, the brown and bare fields, 
the cattle in winter-quarters, and the hogs, in the occa- 
sional ‘cold snaps,” turning to pork; but no winter to 
speak of. Now we have it! the mixture of April and 
October weather gone, the complements of the season— 
snow, ice, keen winds, frosty air, on hand. Sometime 


| Saturday night, the season turned a square corner. The 
; beautiful element descended not in single flakes, nor 


gentle, leisurely, feathery swirls, but in crowds, floods, 
heaps, whitening all the air. How it blew! Boreas 
and all the rest must have broken loose from their icy 
northern caves. If the famous Levanter, “ Eurocly- 
don,” was any more driving and tempestuous, those are 
to be sorely pitied who encountered its tremendous 
sweep of old, in the Greek Seas. That stern verse of 
Longfollow’s came to mind: 

“Then comes with an awful roar, 

Gathering and sounding on,— 

The storm wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon! 
The storm wind !” 

[Midnight Mass for the Dying Year. 
Sabbath morning, in all the ravines and hollows, 
on the South side of all fences and dwellings, wherever 
the wind could make an eddy, and pause to catch its 
breath, the drifts were of Canadian depth and solidity. 
Winter wheat has its “natural covering,” though 
spread unevenly. Fresh meat needs nosalt. The pork- 


| packers are relieved. The bridge to the Illinois shore 


is done. Jack Frost laid an “ injuction” on the river 
itself, and his work, like that of Aladdin’s Lamp, was 
complete in a single night. The ice crop, for which 
we have been waiting, is coming in abundantly; a 
good crop. A succession of snow-banks, for five hun- 
dred feet, along the Burlington and Chicago Rail- 
road, nine or ten feet deep, at a distance of some eight 
miles from Burlington, has cut off the mails for southern 
Iowa, and the Burlington trains, propelled by two lo- 
comotives, have only been able to carry out laborers, 
who have dug through seven huge banks, and have 
two more to traverse. 

The Legislature has adjourned. The principal mea- 
sures passed are a Maine-Law, hampered, however, with 
a provision submitting its ratification to the people; 
(which, in some quarters, it is thought, will secure a 
legal decision of its unconstitutionality ;) an Act for a 
Convention to amend the Constitution ; (also to be eub- 
mitted to the people, at the State election two years ;) 
an Act for removing the Capital to within two miles 
of Fort Des Moines; an Act establishing a State Luna- 
tie Asylum within five miles ef Mount Pleasant; an 
Act establishing a Deaf and Dumb Asylum “at the 
Capital ;” an Act appointing three Commiesioners to 
draft a school system, and a permanent appropriation of 
$1,000 per annum to the State Agricultural Society. 





general of the order, has gone to Naple: to confer 


$50,000 was appropriated to the buildings at Mount 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pleasant for the Lunatic Asylum. The Capital build- 
ings are to be furnished without expense to the State, 
and it is probable they will be located on the hither 
side of the Des Moines, opposite the town of Fort Des 
Moines. Five commissioners are to be appointed by the 
Governor to select a site. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion was voted pretty unanimously—but two nays in 
the Senate and sixinthe House. The Maine-Law pas- 
sed the House by nearly a party vote—35 to 82—five 
Democrats only in the affirmative. A great many peti- 
tions for the law went in from all parts of the State; 
and just before its consideration by the Senate, 
some two hundred of the ladies of Iowa City, met at 
one of the churches, and went in proceasion to the Sen- 
ate-Chamber, bearing a petition signed by 573 names. 
The Senators relinquished their chairs to the ladies, 
and after inserting the ratification clause, by a vote of 
20 to 11, passed the bill by a vote of 23 to 8. Some 
of its friends in both Houses voted nay. 

Among the incidentals of legislation is the failure of 
the repeal of the Usury-Law, and a joint resolution giv- 
ing $50 to every free black in the State who will go 
to Liberia. Some Anti-Nebraska resolutions were 
amended in the Senate by the Democrats end “ Na- 
tional” Whigs, by inserting an endorsement of the com- 
promise of 1850. ; 

The census of Towa shows an increase of 154,000 10 
four years. Males exceed females by 25,000. The State 
contains, I believe, some 4,000 square miles more than 
your own, and about the same amount less than Illi- 
nois; also, a fraction less than Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and considerably more when “Superior” is sliced off. 

Pork statistics give the following figures; Keokuk, 
14,000; Burlington, 20,000 ; Oquawka, 3,100; Keiths- 
burg, 1,800; New-Boston, 900; Wapello, 1,000; Iowa 
City, 1,400 ; Muscatine, 6,200; Road Island, 3,000 ; Da- 
venport, 8,000. Prices from 23 to 4 cents per Ib, and 
the hogs generally heavier than last year. In one 
large establishment at Burlington, 60 hogs an hour are 
cut up—one a minute. 

The Maquoketa Sentinel states that there resides near 
that place a revolutionary soldier, whose age is one 
hundred and seven years. The old veteran’s name is 
Roger Bagley. 

The first locomotive for the Mississippi and Missouri 
Railroad is named “ Antoine Le Claire,” for a wealthy 
half-breed of Davenport. On the side-panels of the 
“ sand-box” are two bronze statues, in half relief, and 
beneath them, also in half-relief paintings illustrative 
of his early adventures. The engine was built at Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

The North-west has suffered less than was expected 
from the great failures at St. Louis, and confidence is 
now completely restored in that city. 

Importations into western towns direct from Europe 
are increasing. An invoice of crockery was received 
the other day at Alton, from Liverpool, and a large 
bill of hardware from Sheffield, Eng., at Keokuk. 

A traveler across our southern counties, Kanzas-ward, 
(Rev. A. Finch,) writes to the Wesleyan an account of 
the different effects of freedom and slavery upon adjoin- 
ing counties of Iowa and Missouri. The latter are 
older, and just as fertile, but there are good chances for 
entries of land lying unoccupied at 12} cents per acre, 
which, if they were in Iowa, would have been taken 
15 years ago at $1 25: 

‘We did not see an empty house in Iowa; every 
house was crowded to overflowing. In Missouri we 
found plenty of houses unoccupied and scarcely a fam- 
ily who had just emigrated to the coustry; plenty of 
farms were for sale at very low rates, but no purchaser. 
We saw a farm of 80 acres, with about 80 or 40 acres 
under improvement, with 4 or 5 cabins on it, and well 
timbered, that had just been sold for two yoke of oxen 
and $85. The oxen in Missouri are worth about $50 
per yoke, which is only $185; this is much less than 
the improvements cost; the same farm in Iowa would 
be worth 8800. As we continued to travel in this 
slave-State, we still continued to see the blighting 
effects of slavery. We passed through settlements that 
had commenced to be settled over twenty years ago, 
and there is not the improvement that there is gene- 
rally in free States where it has been settled but five 
years. These old settlements were by no means in a 
poor country, but one of the most beautiful countries 
leversaw, haying the advantage of Iowa in point of 
climate; being soutb, it is warmer and much more de- 


sirable than Iowa. 
KANZAS. 


A letter from Lawrence, of 13th ult. says, that 


“Saw, planing and grist-mills, and a sash-and-blind 
manufactory were in operation. A brick hotel, 80 by 
50, is to be put up immediately, and a echool-house 18 
in process of erection. A college building is to be com- 
menced in the spring, the cost of which has been pledged 
by Wm. A. Lawrence, of Boston. There are two tra- 
ders doing a large business, one of whom employs four- 
teen teams to bring his goods from Kanzas City. Offices 
for three newspapers are building. Emigrants are 
pressing in, and every claim is taken within twenty 
miles of the city, and members of the association can 
take from $500 upwards for their city claims, as buyers 
are plenty. The liberal professions are represented by 
seven ministers, five lawyers, and two doctors.” 

Mre. Nichols says of slavery in the missions in Kan- 
gas: 

“There are four miesion-stations among the Shaw- 
nees; the Methodist Church South has two, the Baptist 
one, and the Quakers one. The two latter and one of 
the Methodists, Mr. Still, are anti-slavery, and actively 
so. The Rev. J. Johnson of the Methodist Church, is 
a large slave-holder and cultivates™600 acres of the 
finest lands in the Shawnee Reservation. When this 
man went into the territory, an “humble missionary 
of the cross,” it is said that himself and wife, with all 
their wordly goods, rode in, not on “a colt the foal of 
an ass,” but on an oz, a single ox, which slave-holding 
has matched at length, humanity bearing the other end 
of the yoke, that this divine may till his broad acres 
and fare sumptuously. By the way, when he got 
elected by the Indians, their delegate to Congress, he 
procured an absolute title to the acres he had enclosed 
as the mission farm, and beautifully is it fenced in and 
kept.” Yours, VIATOR 


Communications, 


THE COCK ON THE STEEPLE. 


. 


Messrs. Eprrons :—Your correspondent S. K., seems 
much to rejoice at the flight of the cock from the 
steeple of the new church in Fifth avenue, as denoting 
that he was a bird of sense and spirit, knowing that 
he was not in his right place, and he devoutly recom- 
mends to our good Dutch brethren to follow in the 
footsteps of the Roman Catholics and the Puseyites, 
erect the cross in his stead, as the sacred emblem of 
our Christian faith. Now it is from such occasional 
playful squibs, if I may so call them, that we learn 
the backward tendencies of the age, and the ignorance 
or forgetfuless of the great principles of Protestantism 
in opposition to Popery and Judaism. The most diffi- 
cult of all things is a purely spiritual religion; and hence 
men, in every age, have panted for and rested them- 
selves in something sensible, visible, and tangible. The 
Jews were a feeble race in a world full of idolatry, 
and God gave them much on which to fasten the eye, 
to secure in obedience the mind. Christ to!d hia dis- 
ciples that a better dispensation had arisen, and that 
mountains, temples and places, forms and dress, and 
ceremonies were henceforth to be of little moment; 
for “they that worship the Father must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” Hence early Christianity was 
in its exterior, extremely simple. An upper chamber 
was as good as a splendid cathedral. But in process 
of time the Roman Church ran into the greatest 
possible extremities of forms and cermonies, and signs, 
and symbols. The pure Gospel was driven into the 
Alpine mountains. Luther restored it to Western 
Europe. But Luther was chiefly conversant with the 
restoration of the doctrine. The Puritans sought the 
restoration of simple forms of worship, and hence their 
quarrels with Elizabeth. They would not conform to 
that which appeared to them no part of Christianity, 
and hence two thousand ministers were ejected from 
their pulpits, They fled to America, and here they 
established the simplest form of worship. Knowing 
how prone the mind is to forms and emblems, and 
symbols, they kept their church as free from them as 
possible, and the wisdom of their decision has been 
shown in the continuance of their churches for more 
than two centuries. The cross, like the crescent, was 
one of the objects of reverence, if not of worship; and 
hence they said, down with it. I say of worship, for 
our Episcepal brethren, to some extent, now bow the 
head at the mention of the name of Jesus; so every 
stage or cab-driver in Canada, as he passes a “church 





with a cross on it, bows his head or takes off his hat. 

This is part of his religion, and quiets his conscience as 

does the sprinkling of holy water upon his forehead. 

Now our Puritan fathers said, away with such idols, 

and so say we. Well, what use should they make of 
the high steeple! Use?! Why put upon it a weather- 

eock, a most useful thing for all the people, especially 
on the sea-board; and-what better than a large tin 

rooster with his big tail, to let all the people know 
which way the wind blew. The most usual vane, 

however, became a map, pierced through the breast, 

with his legs stretching far in the distance. All this 
we lose in the upright post of the Catholics, with a 
cross piece near the top; and what dowe gain? No- 
thing. I say let us have the old rooster, and away 
with this folly of sacred emblems of our Christian 
faith on the top of steeples. We want no emblems. 
And now, Messrs. Editors, since I have got into your 
columns, (if I may be so priviliged,) permit me to make 
a single remark upon your own leader of last week in 
relation to changes in our forms of worship ;—to an audi- 
ble repetition of the Lord’s prayer by the entire congre- 
gation, an occasional loud Amen, in season of prayer, 
like our Methodist brethren. I can not believe that 
our Puritan Congregational churches have any fancy 
at all for these things. We should make awkward 
work with them, and soon be wearied and ashamed of 
our own folly. Some ministers are now commencing 
their morning service with reading the ten command- 
mandments, as if the people did not know them, or 
needed weekly to be reminded of them—a sliding back 
all feel into Episcopacy; and one Rev. brother makes 
a uniform conclusion of his long prayer with the excel- 
lent Lord’s Prayer, which he offers, however, not as 
his own but as that which he says, ‘Our Savior has 
taught us to say,” Our Father, ete. In an outpouring 
of the spirit there is but little regard for rituals and 
ceremonies,’and set forms of speech, and clerical robes, 
and dignified titles, and splendid music, and eloquent 
figures of speech—all is simple, solemn, contemplative ; 
the people listen to the voice of the well-instructed 
man of God, bringing forth out of his treasures things 
new and old, and join with the heart in prayer and 
devotion far more impressive to children and un- 
converted men than all the responses of the lips, and 
all the loud enthusiastic shouts of the excited assembly. 
From every thing which would bring back our Con- 
gregational churches to to the cold cermonials or the 
superstitious usages of former ages, may the great 
Head of the Church keep us. CromWwELL. 


oe 


WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE.—NO. XI. 
ACTION TO CONTROL PUBLIC OPINION. 


In all the agitations which, of late, have so seri- 
ously affected the interests of this College, the lead- 
ing actors have been a few, and, for the most part, 
the same individuals. They have been able occa- 
sionally to draw in others and use them instrument- 
ally in accomplishing their own purposes, and yet, 
whatever may have been the form of agitation, 
these actors have exercised the guiding influence. 
They are the friends of the resigned Professors, and 
have apparently acted in their behalf, in efforts to 
array prejudice against the President and Trustees, 
and secure the removal of the former, and the 
restoration of the Professors, Had it not been for 
a few young men, graduates of the College, edu- 
cated for the most part by its charity and that of 
the public, acting as subalterns, now in the charac- 
ter of Collegiate and Theological Alumni, now ar- 
ranging for the call of a Donors’ Meeting, and again 
acting as members of Synod, or, according to their 
capabilities, carrying on an extensive correspon- 
dence, and especially writing for the public press, 
and by its instrumentality controlling public senti- 
ment, we know not how such a system of agitation 
could have been sustained. We are aware that 
much has been done by men of higher rank, but 
we wish to give the others due credit. If their ac- 
tion has been right and proper, they have no occa- 
sion for disguise or concealment. 

The Donors’ Meeting is represented as taking 
place ‘“‘ when the long-suffering forbearance of the 
public was exhausted,” and as evincing “the sponta- 
neous outburst of the outraged Christian public.” 
So far from it, public sentiment was still to be acted 
upon, and this was the object sought, and so strong 
was the current of the public mind in favor of the 
College, its Trustees and President, that it was ne- 
cessary to proceed with extreme caution, and dis- 
guise the object ef the meeting. So far as we know, 
the movement commenced in Hudson, before the 
meeting of the minority of the Trustees in Dr. 
Aiken’s study, or, perhaps, in concert with it. Mr. 
Newton, on his visit to Hudson, and Professor Day 
advised it. So far as the party leaders were con- 
cerned, the two meetings undoubtedly had the same 
ends in view, the removal of the President and the 
restoration of the twice-resigned Professors. Though 
but one of these Professors was present at the Do- 
nors’ meeting, letters were read from all three, urg- 
ing the resignation of the President, and while it 
was not said publicly that they would return on 
that condition, it was privately alleged. The ex- 
treme caution with which the movement was made, 
is manifest from the fact that while the call was cir- 
culated in Hudson for signatures, and sent to neigh- 
boring townships, the President and Trustees resid- 
ing in Hudson, and other friends of the College, could 
obtain no authentic information respecting it. The 
President first found a copy fifty miles from Hud- 
son, twenty days after its date. A Trustee obtained 
one from a remote township about the same time. 
We give a copy of the call and a letter accompany- 
ing it: 

“We, the undersigned, Donors to the Western 
Reserve College, would respectfully invite the Pres- 
ident and Trustees of said College, to meet us, with 
other patrons of the Institution, at the Congrega- 
tional Church in Hudson, on the 16th day of March 
next, at 11 o’clock A. M., and inform us of the 
cause of the embarrassment under which the Col- 
lege is laboring. 

“ Hudson, Jan. 12, 1855.” 

“Dear Srr:—I send you a copy of the paper 
which has been signed by most of the Donors to 
Western Reserve College in Hudson. We have sent 
the same paper to many towns on the Reserve, so 
that the patrons of the Institution may call a meet- 
ing if they choose. We do not call upon the Pa- 
trons generally, but upon enough, and those of the 
right influence to make the call respectable. We 
wish this paper signed and returned to us in a 
few days. It is the intention to publish the 
call in the newspaper before the meeting of the 
Trustees in February. You can hand this to such 
of the Donors as you think proper. We wish you 
and other friends of the College to attend the meet- 
ing, if possible. 

“T have copied the above at the request of one of 
the movers. If the meeting is held, some of the 
Trustees are pledged to attend and unfold the mat- 
ter. We think the public has been in the dark long 
enough. We grow somewhat restless here, and 
hope the friends of the College will stir them- 
selves.” 

The paper referred to, “signed by most of the 
Donors in Hudson,” has the names of twenty-three 
citizens, the aggregate of whose donations is $2,800. 
Some of them had given nothing for more than 
twenty years. Some did not understand the real 
design of the meeting. The amount of donations 
from citizens of Hudson is not far from $50,000, 
received from about three hundred individuals, Af.- 
ter the call had passed into the hands of the editor 
of the Ohio Observer, one of the principal donors 
was, by him, denied the privilege of seeing it. The 
call, having received an increased number of signa- 
tures from neighboring towns, and being thereby 
rendered more respectable, was published for the 
second time in the Observer, March 8th, 1853. The 
call was laid before the Board of Trustees at their 
semi-annual meeting, March Ist. The motion that, 
in compliance with the request, “the Board adjourn 
to meet in Hudson on the 16th inst.” was laid on 
the table. Yeas—Pierce, Pitkin, Seward, Baldwin, 
Rockwell, Fenn, and Lyman, 7. Nays—Coe, Sill, 
Latimer, Perkins, and Newton, 5. Dr. Aiken was 
absent. Thus the Board, as a corporation, declined 
holding a session in connection with an assemb) 
not recognized in the Charter. The members of 
the Board, however, as citizens and donors of the 
larger class were present in the convention. 

n giving an account of this convention we labor 
under embarrassment, as it broke up in disorder, 
having adopted but a portion of its own minutes, 
and having made no provision for their publication. 
A summary view may, however, be presented with- 
out following strictly the order of business. After 
the organization all appeared at a loss to know what 
was to be done. A large assembly had convened, 
but it did not appear wherefore they had come to- 
gether. The call was read, and it was inquired 








the meeting and unfold the matter.” The majority, 
of course, had given no such pledge, and each of the 
minority denied that he had. The motion was 
adopted “ that the officers of the College be request- 
ed to state its present condition,” and brief state- 
ments were made by the President and Professors 
Day and Seymour. The members of the Financial 
Committee, being called upon for the reason of their 
resignation, preferred no charges against the Presi- 
dent, and only assigned as a reason the fact that a 
plan of retrenchment had not been adopted. A mo- 
tion was made “that the old Financial Committee 
report in regard to the present and past condition of 
the College.” One of their friends moved an amend- 
ment “that the call be made upon the present Fi- 
nancial Committee.” The amended motion having 
passed, the President, as chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, having had the assistance of the 
Treasurer, presented a full report, showing the fi- 
nancial condition of the College to be highly pros- 
perous. The object of the meeting was not yet 
reached. There were many donors and others who 
had come together with the honest wish to be fully 
informed in regard tothe state of the College, ac- 
cording to the terms of the call. Nor were those 
who had other ends to accomplish satisfied. They 
were secking an eee | to take advantage of 
the President and Trustees, but though repeatedly 
called upon, there was not a man among them who 
would venture to bring forward the charges which 
had been most industriously circulated. At length 
a friend of the President and a Trustee, volunteered 
to state these charges, and give for the first time an 
opportunity to meet them publicly. The meeting 
having requested the President to make such state- 
ments as he might deem proper, he presented a 
summary view of the early financial history of the 
College, the reasons why the expenditure exceeded 
the income, and the efforts made for raising funds 
to meet the wants of the College, pay the debt, and 
provide for the endowment. He presented, also, 
the causes of existing difficulties, the resignations of 
the Professors, with the proper explanations, and a 
most ample vindication of himself against the charg- 
es which had been preferred. The impression made 
by the address was so deep and satisfactory that 
most who heard it would have preferred an adjourn- 
ment sine die, the object for which the meeting was 
ostensibly called having been fully accomplished. 
But the opposite party, aware that nothing could 
then be done to their purpose, hurried through an 
adjournment to 8 o’clock the next morning. 

The following day was occupied in different forms 
of agitation and debate. Various resolutions were 
offered, discussed, and laid upon the table; one party 
believing that the convention came together to re- 
ceive information in accordance with the call, and 
not to legislate, but to leave the control of the Col- 
lege with the Trustees; the other laboring to dissi- 
pate the impression made on the preceding day, and 
appearing determined not to adjourn till in some way 
they could reach their object, and condemn the Pre- 
sident. A series of resolutions was offered and ad- 
vocated by Jacob Perkins, Esq.,a brother of the 
Trustee who had been a member of the Financial 
Committee, These resolutions charge the Trustees 
with financial mismanagement, with injudiciously 
and unnecessarily permitting the expenses to exceed 
the income, with the improper application of funds 
contrary to their conditions, with consuming Pro- 
fessorships in current expenditures, and with en- 


mend an entire change in the financial management 
of the College, the adoption of principles of com- 
mercial honesty and honor, and express the thanks 
of the donors to the late Financial Committee for 
their attempts to accomplish this result. 


charges and insinuations for his own party. 


desired no legislation, and they were laid upon the 
table by an overwhelming majority. 

Rev. William C. Clark offered a resolution that 
the statement of the President was not satisfactory, 
and urging his resignation. George Paine, Esq., of- 
fered as an amendment, that the statement was sat- 


forbid his resignation. As things were not ripe for 
the resolution, and as those who approved of the 


the table. A letter was read from Professor Hick- 


lege, from which the following is an extract: 
‘ Pres. Prerce : 


bring on to the ground a new Board of Instructors 
in the place of Professors resigned, and manage the 
whole affairs of the College in its present exigency, 
so wisely, safely, and successfully as yourself; and 
my strong fear, not to say decided belief, is, that if 


juncture, the College would be irreparably ruined. 
I do not think that its wise friends will permit you 
to indulge such a purpose. And my design is to 
dissuade you from it, if such is becoming your pres- 
ent inclination. You have stood by the College in 
past years in many trials, and, under God, I believe 
you have been its safeguard and preserver, and that 
its condition would have been more hopeless than 
now but for your wise counsels and great labors and 
sacrifices. Yours affectionately 
“rT ’. Hickox.” 

Mr. Grosvenor, once pastor in Hudson, appended 
the following note, which was also read: 

“From an intimate and extensive acquaintance 
with the condition and operation of the Western 
Reserve College for the last twelve years, I am in- 
duced to concur in the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Hickok.” 

A letter from Professor Long was read, from 
which the following is an extract: 

“T have always wished you might be the honored 
instrument of completing the endowment of West- 
ern Reserve College, and might remain connected 
with it till, self-moved, you should see fit to resign, 
or, if that was your pleasure, till the day of your 
death.” 

The following is an extract froma letter of Heman 
Oviatt, Esq‘, which was read: “I do hope the ene- 
mies of the President, and also of the College, will 
see their error, and cease from pursuing a course so 
injurious to the welfare and prosperity of the insti- 
tution, and may they feel that while they are doing 
wrong they cannot prosper, for the triumphing of 
the wicked is short.” 

It was proper that these men should be represen- 
ted, as they had donated a large amount. But lit- 
tle progress was made during the second day of the 
session, and those who came for information and not 
to dictate to the Board, withdrew, many leaving on 
the evening cars. ‘‘ Had it not been believed that 
the subject of the President’s resignation had been 
finally disposed by laying upon the table the reso- 
lutions of Messrs. Clark and Perkins, a sufficient 
number would have remained to have changed the 
decision. The introduction and passage of resolu- 
tions under such circumstances was little less than 
a fraud upon the Convention.” Those whohad an 
object to accomplish remained, and discussions were 
continued till a late hour of the night. When the 
way had been well, not tosay artfully prepared, the 
following resolutions were introduced : 

“Resolved, 1. That we acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to the Trustees and Faculty of the College for 
the full and explicit statements they have made us 
respecting the cause of the present embarrassment. 
“2. That we exceedingly regret that the present 
state of the College is as represented by these facts, 
“3, That, notwithstanding this embarrassment, 
we continue to cherish a deep and abiding interest 
in its prosperity, and a determination to do all in our 
power to secure its speedy resuscitation. 

“4, That while we cherish, in grateful remem- 
brance, the long and faithful services of the Presi- 
dent, and deeply regret the circumstances which 
seem to require it, yet, deeming it necessary to such 
a resuscitation, we earnestly request the President 
to resign.” 

The first three resolutions were successively adop- 
ted. While the fourth was under discussion the 
chief manager moved the previous question, which 
was sustained by yeas, 23; nays, 20. The main 
question was then decided by yeas, 27; nays, 18, 
Those in the affirmative were donors to the amount 
of $8,362, Those in the negative were donors to 
the amount of $25,033. This has been claimed as 
a representative a and the vote may be test- 
ed on that principle. Add the donations of those re- 
presented by proxy and by letters read, and we have 
$38,303 against the resolution, and $12,402 in favor 
of it, leaving a balance against it of $25,901, 

In the early part of the meeting Professor Mon- 
teith, who said he had come several hundred miles 
to attend the meeting, and who had had experience 
in similar difficulties in Hamilton College, moved the 
appointment of a Committee to note all reliable in- 








who among the “ Trustees were pledged to attend 
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committee he had prepared a labored 
But when the object which had been so | 
was reached by the adoption of the fourth resol) 
tion, his report was laid upon the table without 
ceremony, and at 11 P. M. the assembly broke , - 
As it was well understood why this system of,..' 
tation was sustained, and why these attacks a 
made upon the President without assigning oe 
reason, and as the persons in whose behalf it od 
done could derive no benefit from it, the following 
document was placed in the hands of the Presider: 
to be used at his discretion, with the hope of arvens, 
ing the further progress of these aggressive moy, 
ments : ” 


document. 
ong Sought 


“ Hepsox, March 22, 195: 
‘The continuance of agitation, apparently having 
in view the return of the resigned Professors," 
tation which has been already sustained fo, .- 


aT or e 


\ 


permit them under any circumstances which they oa, 
now foresee, to vote for the reappointment of Mec. 
Barrows, St. John, or Bartlett to the Professors);,, 
twice made vacant by their resignations, . 
“Cates Pitkrs, Danivs Lyyas 
Joun Sewarp, Bens. Fey, 
Harvey Bautpwin, T. Rock wet,’ 
There remained one other form of action in order 
to control public sentiment, and that was ecclesigs. 
tical. The President was for twelve years a pastor of 
a Congregational Church in Connecticut, and gys. 
tained the customary ecclesiastical relations. 0- 
his removal to Ohio, without change of sentimen: 
he became connected with the Presbytery on th 
plan of union. If he had been called before the 
Presbytery on charges, he would have had an oppor. 
tunity of defense. But as he was be condemne 
without notification and without crime by cauti us 
management, the subject was brought before the Sy 
nod of the Western Reserve. That body is accus. 
tomed, at its annual meeting, to resolve itself int, 
an Education Society, auxiliary to the Americay 
Education Society, and appoint a Board of Direct. 
ors. This branch was once prosperous, and had 
many beneficiaries, and made remittances to the pa. 
rent Board. That Board, in their annual report {; 
1844, say: “The efforts of the Western Reser 
Branch, Ohio, to procure an agent since the resign; 
tion of Rev. Harvey Blodgett, which took place car}; 
in the year, have not yet proved successful. Scare; 
ly any thing has been contributed to the fund 
the Education Society by the churches in that re- 
gion for two or three years past. Appropriation 
are regularly forwarded by the parent Board to sty. 
dents in the College and Theological Seminary a: 
Hudson. This report would answer, with scarcel; 
a variation, for every year since. Mr. Blodgett r¢ 
signed because he could not collect enough to pa 
his salary and expenses. This branch society wa 
unpopular with the churches, and they would ne: 
sustain it. The Directors generally held a mecting 
during the session of the Synod, reported that th: 
had done nothing, and received reappointment 





croachment on the Permanent Fund, and recom- | 


These | 


resolutions were too gross and unfounded in their | : 
of | Upon him. 
| 


; course they could receive no support from those who | 


isfactory, and that duty to himself and the College | 


amendment wished no action, both were laid upon | 


ok, formerly of Hudson, and now of Union Col- | 


was not a new thing for them to assume to contr 

| the College as well as the beneficiaries. In 1552 

| the nominating committee, which usually consist 

| of some of the Board of Directors, omitted the nan 

| of the President, and secured a modified organiza. 

| tion. The Directors met and appointed an ager 
But at the end of the year they were compelled t 

| report as usual, that nothing had been done; a: 

jas if the President of the College was answera! 

for the sins of the Reserve, they charged the blan 

The following is their report : 

“The Board of Directors of the Western Reser 

| Branch of the American Education Society, appoi 

| ed by the Synod at its last annual meeting, | 

| themselves under the painful necessity of repo: 


ng, 
| “That they have not been able to accomplish an; 
| the past year. 

“The brother named by Synod as the prop: 
person to labor as the agent, failed to receive a cot 
mission from the Parent Board, because that Boar 
deemed it inexpedient to commission any agent 
long as the Western Reserve College and Seminar, 
| remained in their present embarrassed and prostrat 
| condition. 
| “We would express it as our settled convict 


“Dear Sin:—From my understanding of the | that any attempt to accomplish the ends of our or- 
present circumstances and knowledge of former in- ganization as a branch of the American F 
fluences and interests in that region, my own opin- | Society will be fruitless so long as the College and 
ion is very decidedly against the expediency of your | Seminary remain in their present state. And, als 
resignation. I do not think that any other man can | that we see no prospect of relief from these embat 
make collections of recent pledges, sustain the finan- | rassments so long as the President of Western Ri 
cial operations of the institution, search out and | serve College remains in his present position 


“ducatior 


at tl 
head of the institution. 


“We therefore recommend that no further ap- 


| pointment of a Board be made, until these em! 


you should be induced to withdraw at this critical | 





formation, and make a report. _ As chairman of that 


rasments be removed.” 

“Presented in Synod at Tallmadge, Sept., 1S" 

It had been known to some in Hudson, for tw 
or three weeks previous, that an attack was t 
made upon the President at Synod. Yet he, ar 
the Trustees who were present, had the first know 
ledge of it, from the reading of the report. T! 
report assigns as the reason for inaction, the refusa 
of the Parent Board to commission an agent 
account of the state of the College, and thence infer 
the necessity for the resignation of the Presiden: 
To sustain the reasoning, one of the Direct 
called for the reading of a letter from Rey. I. N 
Tarbox, Secretary of the Parent Board. Mr. Tarb 
was afterwards furnished with a copy of the report 
and inquired of whether it was the design of thé 
Parent Board to sustain the Branch in the positi 
they had taken, and whether the Branch was au 
thorized to interfere in the control of Colleges 
Mr. Tarbox writes to the President in reply, Ja: 
18, 1854, 

“T can say that what transpired at our rooms wa: 
but the merest matter of form,which had even pass: 
from the memory of the Directors until I recalled 
to them, and was not designed to lay a basis for 
any such action as that detailed in your letter. M) 
own recollection of the matter is as follow 
Sometime, a year ago last summer, we recei' 
word that an agent had been appointed upon the 
field of the Western Reserve to raise funds for t! 
Education cause, and we were asked to give ou 
sanction to hisappointment. But before the Board 
met, I saw the person who had been appointed, at 
Albany, at the Congregational Convention. Ile 
found me out and introduced himself to me, and 
told me of his appointment, but said, the present 
was an unfavorable time to commence operation 
because of the condition of the College, that th 
public mind would not be in a state to be favorably 
acted upon, ctc., and advised that nothing be don 
just then. Consequently, at the mecting of th 


Board, I told these facts, and, almost without remark, 


the subject dropped. There was nothing in th 


business which made the slightest impression upon 


the Board. We were consequently surprised | 


find that it had been made so scrious a mat- 


ter. We knew, of course, of the troubles of thc 
College, and very much regretted them, but 
we did not intend to take any part in that con- 
troversy. WhatI wrote I do not now recollect, but 
I am confident that the letter was the merest ec/o o! 
the communication I received jat Albany. We are 
are not in the habit of appointing agents, so that it 
would have been turning out of our track to hare 
appointed any one.” 

The interview of the agent with Mr. Tarbox was 
within two weeks of his appointment. It is dus 
to him as a member of the Board of Directors 
to say that he did not vote for the presentation 0! 
their report, though they claimed that it was made 
unanimously. How they reconcile the statement 
that the Parent Board had refused to commission 22 
agent on account of the embarrassed condition 0! 
the College with "the facts as presented by Mr. 
Tarbox, we will not attempt to determine. 
the position were correct, it did not follow that they 
must wait for the removal of the President. The 
President had not embarrassed the College, but hac 
done more than any other man to prevent ané 
remove embarrassment, and the Trustees believed 
that such embarrassment only increased the deman¢ 
for his services. 

The motion to adopt the report was discussed for 
several hours. It is not easy to report remarks 
made in the heat of debate, more than a year afte! 
wards, and we should not attempt it but for the 
misrepresentations ef others. A prominent speake? 
on this occasion was Rev. William D. Sanders, then 4 
member of Synod, once an agent of Western Keser¥e 
College, now Professor in Illinois College. In this 
controversy he has often assumed, not only to form 
and guide public opinion, but to represent it by bold 
and unquallified assertions. While one of the 
Directors claimed, not only that the Board wer’ 
unanimous, but that a large majority of the Syno¢ 
were in favor of the report, Mr. Sanders, not only 
claimed this, but that sentence had been already 
pronounced against the President in various forms, 
by graduates and under-graduates, Professors an¢ 
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ex-Professors, Theolgical Alumni and Trustees, 


Ministers’ Meetings and Donors’ Meetings. He 
spoke of nine-tenths and ninety-nine-hundreths of 
people in various relations, as having formed 
opinions adverse to the President. He appeared to 
regard himself as commissionéd to speak, not only 
in behalf of the friends and patrons of the College, 
but for the community in general. Apparently, on 
this occasion, by him and by others, the design was 
to avoid an argument and forestall opinion, and ac- 
complish an object by means of unfounded im- 
pressions. 

The President, in reply, asked for arguments. He 
wished to know the reason why a certain course of 
conduct was demanded of him. The Trustees and 
other friends of the College, had given him reasons 
for maintaining his present position, and they ap- 
peared to him satisfactory, being approved by his 
own judgment and conscience. A momentous 
question of duty was involved, and he could not do 
-vrong to gratify a majority, however great. Ifduty 

alc =“ as it appeared to him in this case, it 
availislo no good to multiply opinions without ar- 
by the ‘especially where he believed the opinions 
for then formed without knowledge. It was with 
requlyvjews, and in some such connection, that he 
ben: in substance “J cannot do wrong. If the 

‘ “rity or the whole of the Synod require it, and 

‘ye people on the Reserve and in the State, and 

ay United States, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

A ithe angels require it, J can aot do wrong.” 

form of expression accords with his best 


And, especially, are the services of the President 
required in the financial department of the College. 
His unyielding honesty and fidelity, and his untiring 

erseverance, together with his knowledge of the 
sor and his long experience in this department are 
ey = ap for the liquidation of the College debt 
and for the permanent endowment of the College, in 
accordance with the plan which, for years, he has 
been bringing to —- The College debt is still 
large, and nothing but the most vigorous and skilful 
management will secure its liquidation. The forbear- 
ance of the creditors has been, for a long time, sus- 
pended on their confidence in the honesty and fidel- 


mately secure payment. There has been no time for 
years when he could retire from office without in- 
volving the danger of a financial crisis, if not the 
bankruptcy of the institution ;—and his spirit of self- 
sacrifice in sustaining personal injury and thereb 

warding off the danger, ovght to be appreciated. 
The Permanent Fund amounting, when subscribed, to 
$85,000 is but half collected and invested, and if we 
are to be deprived of the services of the man who had 
devoted years of toil to it, and who was in the sue- 
cessful progress of increasing it to $100,000 at the 
time when the agitation commenced; who is familiar 
with the subscribers, many of whom are bound to 
him by the ties of personal friendship, and were in- 
duced to subscribe partly on this account—then, judg- 
ing from our past experience, an untold amount of 
funds is to be lost to the College. We are constrained, 
therefore, by a regard for the College and the cause 
of learning and religion which it sustains, to retain 
him in office till he has carried out the plan for the 
payment of the debt and the full endowment of the 





ollections, and with the remembrance of several 
iisters who heard it. Mr. Sanders, however,who 
yms that he ought to know because he was atten- 
2 to remarks in reply to his own, said in a recent 
iversation, that, in the positive part of the sen- 
ce, two forms'of expressions were used. “J icill 
tresign.” “I cannot do wrong.” He admitted 
int the latter clause qualified and explained the 
‘rmer. But if this were granted, with what 
ynesty or trath does a writer in The Independent 
sho signs himself, ‘* Justice,”—/ose views, forms of 


You may, perhaps, say that you love them; tn _ 
| Reve your best wishes and your fervent prayers fo 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


nang, pao ‘adhere is no other means to make them 
for I would hold thé.dogmas of Christianity openly, 
risy. *o be a compound of hypoe- 
But, fortunately, that is not . AE ute 
ligion is essentially the religion® on Christian re- 
them who make a difference between *" ty. Woe to 
lie charity—who restrict their love to thaté and pub- 
| bor, and remain indifferent to the public sifixt neigh- 
| their neighbors, the nations. ‘tgs of 








their deliverance; only you would neither fight your- 


ity of the President and the belief that he would ulti- | selves, nor can approve of their fighting for it. You 


wish them rather to be gage and content your- 
self with feeding for an hour from your abundance 


| one hungry, and clothe one naked, and comfort one 
| broken-hearted; while you entreat them to submit 


uietly to oppression, which makes millions hungry, 
hoe ook, yt broken-hearted for pentantihins te 
come. ButI say unto you; if such be your religion, 
of prayers and of good wishes, it is not the religion of 
Him who was sent “to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.” It is not the religion of 
Him who left us the lesson, that “though 7 understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and Aave all faith, so 


| that I could remove mountains, and though I bestow all 
| my goods to feed the poor, AND HAVE NOT CUARITY, IT PRo- 


FITETH ME NOTHING.” 
You say it is written: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and peace on earth, good will towards man.” 
But I say unto you, your version of the Gospel is 
apocryphal. The text runs thus: “Glory to God in 





College. 
5. But we have reasons for retaining him in office 
more wide and important in their bearings than such 


If a few individuals, the least interested in the wel- 
fare of the College, may determine that the President | 


in his efforts for the upbuilding of the Institution; 
who had, at the time, the highest approbation of his 
Board of Trustees, as their records will show, and 
who was confessedly popular with the public, and | 








erpression, and sweeping assertions, exhibit a most | 
narked coincidence with those of Professor William | 
D, Sinders,*—in quoting the expression, omit the | 
qualifying clause, and convert a sentiment of heroic | 
self-denial into one of unchristian obstinacy ? | 
And with what propriety would a “score of minis- | 
ters,” give their affidavits to support the sentence | 
without the modification? It is known that when | 
a voucher to sustain the sentence as given by | 
* Justice,” was in circulation at the last meeting of | 
the Synod, signatures were refused by ministers | 
because if was not true. 
After the debate the motion to adopt the report | 
was withdrawn, and no action was taken upon it. | 
Here it was supposed the matter would end. But | 
yn the last evening of the session, when many | 
members had withdrawn, a resolution was adopted, 
which was sent to the Board of Trustees at their 
next meeting, and was laid upon the table without 
remark. A part of the Trustees, however, gave it! 
an answer, as will appear from the following Cireu- | 
lor, unimportant portions of which are omitted. 





CIRCULAR 


| be pushed forward in ministers’ ae and donors’ 


| tation, and be unresisted 


, if our charter is to be maintained, if the law of the 


with the students ;—if they may commence a system 

of agitation with the students, the alumni and the 

public, and carry it on by such means and influences | 
as sustain political conflict and party strife; if it is to 
meetings, and the Synod, without regard to the injury 
done to private character, without regard to the | 
damage done to the College, to its funds and its repu- | 
and unrebuked, no College | 
in the land is safe,—no College, especially in the ex- | 
citable and changeable communities at the West,’can | 
stand against such an array of influences. We can- 


means employed to bring about such a state of things,” | 
and must express our surprise that men professing god- 
liness, and set for the defence of the truth, should turn | 
from such manifest wrong with cold indifference. | 

The cause of education, dear to our common coun- 
try, the interests of our great fraternity of Colleges, | 
the outraged feelings of the numerous friends and | 
benefactors of this beloved Institution demand of us 
as its chartered guardians that we make a firm resis- 
tanee. If subordination in College is of any value, 


land from which we have our authority is to prevail, 


| if justice and truth are to abide, then are we right in 


as pertain to a single Institution. 
shall resign—a man who has been highly succcessful | 
own comfortable security, or behind your good-will 
| towards al, behind your good wishes and your pray- 


the highest, and peace on earth to good-willing men.” 


| (Gloria in excelsis Deo, ct pax in terra hominibus, bone 
| voluntatis.) 


Your doctrine of “peace at any price, and war at 
no price,” is good-will to ill-willing men, and ill-will 
to good-willing men. 

Bear good will to all men, but when you see the 
wolves devouring sheep after sheep—then if you stand 
by with indifference, or entrench yourself behind your 


ers—and you let the wolves do, and entreat others 
likewise to let them do; verily I say unto you, your 
peace is iniqnity, and your religion is not Christian. 

I call on you to be charitable to the just against the 
unjust, to the oppressed against the oppreesors, to the 
sheep against the wolves—to humanity, in a word, 
and not to some crowned pirates and perjurious mur- 
derers. 

I call on you to love your neighbors, the nations. 

I call on you to love the moral dignity of men; to 
love not the comforts and tranquil pursuits of the 
passing moment, but the lasting welfare of your own 
and of foreign nations. Patrotism is the noblest source 


, not agree with the Synod in its disregard of “the | of civic virtue, philanthropy the noblest source of social 


virtue, and justice the noblest source of political virtue. 
Christian religion unites this all, because it is charity. 
But “You may bestow all your goods to feed the 
poor, and still have not charity,” says the Lord. 
Make despots yield to justice and right, without hav- 
ing them compelled by the force of arms, and ye shal] be 
blessed. But, since you cannot do this, preach not im- 
pune security to tyrants, by decrying necessary wars. 
For “ These things must first come to pass,” says the 
Lord. As long as there is oppression, war must be, 
or else the tyrants, delivered from all fear of resistance, 
would soon reduce all mankind, by the sword, perman- 
ently to the condition of a herd of cattle, and of a 


are scarcely known out of Germany, and has been the 
growth of more than half a century of vigorous think- 
ing and excited controversy, since the days of Kant.” 


PAMPHLETS. 

Harpers’ Gazetteer of the World is completed in ten 
numbers, by making No. 10 about as large as two. Mr. 
J. Calvin Smith, who has superintended the work, is a 
practical geographer of great experience and industry, 
sud has had it constantly in view to present the great- 
ticatou™* of useful information in the smallest prac- 

a ace. The work numbers 1952 very large 8vo 
boil “le columns, closely printed, with seven 


earthen ae the title of No. 196 of Har- 
 Ceawhord.” ‘Novels. It is by the author of 
rawiord.” 8vyo, pp. 15+, 

The Whig Almanac and New-Yorn Register for 
1855, published by Greely & M’Elrath, giv. lists of 
che votes in all the States, with other useful intu.ga. 
tion, the Fugitive-Slave Act, the Kanzas-Nebraska Aci, 
with Seward’s speech thereon, etc., ete. Pp. 64. 

Report of the Trustees of the Butler Hospital for 
the Insane, Providence. A vindication of Hospital 
Practice for the Insane, by Dr. J. Ray. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students in the West- 
ern Reserve College. With an engraved view of the 
College edifices, A fine row of buildings, a President 
and five Professors, with #7 students in four classes, and 
65 in the Grammar School. 
Tsacts.—Wesleyan Tracts, published by the Wee- 
leyan Methodist Book-Room, Syracuse. 

Publications of the American Reform Book and Tract 
Society, Cincinnati. T. B. Mason, Treasurer. 

“The Present Scheme of Colonization Wrong, Delu- 
sive, and retards Emancipation.” By John G. Fee, pas- 
tor of the Church at Glenville, Ky. 


<> ++ as 


Religions Mntelligenee. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. 
WeEstMINSTER PAarsoNnaGE, 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 29, 1855. § 
Rev. Davin M’Kryyey, D.D.: 
Deax Sm :—Yesterday, by appointment of the Pres- 
bytery, the Rev. Mr. Andrews and I organized “The 
First Presbyterian Church of Bedford,” numbering six- 
teen members, most of them heads of families, and all 
from Eastern New-York and New-England. 
Bedford is a pleasant and pretty village, on the Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, twelve miles from Cleveland, and con- 
taining a pepulation of about one thousand persons. 
For a number of years past, it has been overrun by the 
Campbellites, who have there the largest church of 
their connection, as I am informed, in the Northern 
States; but appearances indicate that they have not 
only run their “discipleship” under water, but “under 
ground.” Besides the Church of the Disciples, there 
is a Baptist and a Methodist Church, both small. The 
Methodist Caurch has been kindly placed at the dis- 
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Cxeistian Caurcu.—This church, which seceded at 
one time from the Campbellites, has done as the Meth- 
odists and Baptists, divided on the much agitated 
question of slavery. The, strength of this denomina- 
tion is principally in the East and West, but in Virgin- 
ia, North-Carolina, Georgia, and Missouri they have 
been on the increase, and now have quite a number of 
churches, A convention is held annually, in which 
the whole body is represented. At such a convention 
a short time since, held in the North, strong resolutions 
were introduced, denouncing slavery and its abettore, 
which after a lengthy discussion and despite strenuous 
opposition, were passed; whereupon Elder Wellons, 
the Virginia delegate, and his brethren from the South, 
deeming themselves virtually excluded by their adop- 
tion, left the convention and returned home, deter- 
mined that the South could not fellowship with the 
North hereafter. When will the day come when the 
Church of Jesus Christ wil] no longer be cursed with 
contentions and divisions, and when we shall all be 
able to see “eye to eye #’—Va. Telescope. 


Newron TueoLocical Sewinary.—At a meeting of 
the Trustees of this institution held yesterday, Rev. 
t- Hovey, now Professor of Chureht History, was 


chosen vw +h, A 
‘Arnold, tn ar mmpenners 4 of Theology, and Rev. Mr. 


Professorship mad 
Journal. 





@ Vac. by the new appointment. — 


_ Paessyrery oF New-Baunswicx.— At a stated meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of New-Brongwick, held at 
Princeton, New-Jersey, on the 6th inst., the following 
ministera were received from the respective Preaby. 
teries with which they had been previously connecte4 


Seminary, Rev. Professors Giger and Moffat of the 
College of New-Jersey, and Rev. William Scribner; 
and from the Fairfield Association, Rev. Professor At- 
water of the College of New Jersey. 


Baptist Crurcaes.—The Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
Broome and Tioga Association met with us December 


prayer before the throne that the dark cloud that had 
so long hung over us might pass away and the cloud of 
merey gather. The meeting of the Association was 
anticipated with much interest. Our brethren came 
together prepared to labor for a revival of religion. 
It was truly a heavenly place. At the close the pre- 
sence of God was signally manifested. Christians 
were melted in deep humility, and sinners were con- 
victed of sin. Brother Webster, of Warren, Pa., re- 
mained and preached with us evenings for over four 
weeks. “The word was with power.” As the fruits 
of the work, sixteen have been baptized, two others 
received as candidates, a goodly number give evidence 
of a change, and some are yet inquiring. 


this institution by which the exercises were for a time 
Suspended, has no doubt been a matter of rejoicing 


Colleges, reckon all those of a denominational charac- 
ter but sinks of iniquity. The hopes of such are des- 


24th ult, and with great unanimity reérganized the 
Faculty. Rev. Drury Lacey, D.D., of Raleigh, N. C., 
was elected President. Major John A. Leland, son of 
Dr. Leland, of Columbia, S. C., was elected to fill the 
the place of Professor Gilland, who tendered his resig- 
nation. Thus the vacancies in the Faculty have been 
filled and the College enters once more upon its career 
of usefulness. 





nary to Greece, was elected to the | 


namely: Key. Professor McGill of the Theological | 


27th. Many brethren and sisters were struggling in | 


Davivson Cottece.—The unfortunate difficulty in | 
among those little souls, who, in their zeal for State | 


tined to be disappointed. The Trustees met on the | 


ee 

wee E. D. Nettt.—We learn from 
that Rev. dé. D. Neill has resigned the ch f 
First Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, for Pp still 
devoting himself to the establishment of the Baldwin 
Sehool and St. Paul Collegiate Institute. 


Mivwxsora.—On Thursday, January 4th, Rev. H. M 
Nichols was received from the ease Association, 
and installed by the Presbytery of Minnesota, as pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Stillwater. 
Reading of Hymn by Rev. A. C. Pennock; Reading 
of Seriptures and prayer by Rev. J. S. Webber: Ser- 
mon by Rey. Richard Hall; Lastalling prayer by Rev. 
Chas. Seccombe; Constitutional Questions by Rev. G 
H. Pond; — to the Pastor by Rev. J. C. Whitney: 
Charge to the People by Rev. E. D. Neill. : 





the Minnesotian 





|  Loxe.—Rev. Leander Long, formerly pastor of the 
| Associate Reformed Church of Urbana, Ohio, has ac- 
| cepted a call from the Presbyterian church of the 
| Same place. 


|_ Gittanp.—Rev. J. R. Gilland having resigned the 
| Professorship of Languages in Davidson College, has 
| removed to Camden, S. C. Correspondents will ad- 
| dress him aceordingly. 


Metuopist Prorsstant.—From an editorial in the 
)} Western Methadist Proatestant—fowmerly Wreetlers Re 
| corder—we learn that a division of the Methodist Pro- 
| testant Church is apprehended in Illinois. The Illi- 
| nois Conference of that connection has distinguished 
itself for its bold and earnest anti-slavery position; 

and for some years has been uneasy on account of the 
| very unhappy relation it sustains, ecclesiastically, to 
jslavery. Itis well known that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, at its late session, 
refused to take any action respecting slavery.— West- 
| ern Christian Advocate. 


Tue Onto Onserver.— This paper, which has al- 
ready commenced its twenty-ninth year at Hudson, 
O., has changed hands, and come into possession of 
the Western Reserve Synod. Rev. Myron Tracy, who 
has spent twenty-seven years in the ministry on the 
|“ Reserve,” and nearly thirteen of them in the ageney 
of the Home Mission Agency, has succeeded to the 
| editor’s chair, and will no doubt, with the hoped-for 
blessing of Heaven, make the paper a valuable laborer 
in the important field it occupies; it must be a Pres- 
| byterian messenger to the churches of the New-School 
order, it will be liberal and popular to a considerable 
extent doubtless; but we mistake the prevailing spirit 
of the Reserve if a purely Congregational sentiment 
_in its columns would not give it increased popularity 
and efficiency. The form of the paper—a broad clear 
sheet like our own—is much to be preferred to the 
| cast-off form of the last.—Congregationalist. 


| 


Cnocraw Misstox.—A letter from Rev. O. P. Stark, 
to the Christian Observer, dated Jan. 3, says: 

| “Our meetings are well attended, and we think 
there is a growing attachment on the part of our peo- 
ple to their missionaries. This I am led to believe, to 
| be generally true. I called on Capt a few days 
jsince. After making some inquiries about the expen- 
ses of our station and school, he told me that he 
would pledge himself for $200 the current year, for 
the school, provided we received no aid from any 
other source. He said moreover that he wished us to 
spare no expense in providing whatever is necessary 
in the way of books, stationery, ete, and that he 
would foot the bill. Ido not say this to make it pub- 
lic. Such things show a good state of feeling, and 











a ought greatly to encourage us,” 
TO THE MINISTERS AND CHURCHES ON THE WESTERN RESERVE, | the stand which we have taken, and which we expect posal of our brethren, to use whenever it is not occu- | yi : : 


| 


Appointment. [t | flock of sheep—nay, to worse; for it is better to be a 


assume to control 
iciaries. In 
h usually consists 
, onitted the name 
modified organiza. 
pointed an agent, 
vere compelled to 

been done; 
‘e Was answerable 
charged the blame 


1852 


aT a 
and 





\ND TO THE FRIEND3 AND PATRONS OF THE WESTERN | to maintain with whatever ability God shall give us, 
RESERVE COLLEGE, We cannot but add our surprise that this advice 


Dear Baeraren:—The subscribers, members of the | 
Board of Trustees of Western Reserve College, having | 
observed of late various attempts to influence the public | 
mind unfavorably to the Institution under our eare, and | 
especially the action of the Western Reserve Synod | 
\t their late meeting in Tallmadgs, deem it proper to 

ent, for your eandid consideration, that action and | 
( pl At that meeting the Synod adopted and | 
have given to the public through the newspaper press | 


yur reply. 


comes from the Synod—considering that our College | 
is independent of ecclesiastical control, that five of | 
our Trustees are wholly independent of the Synod in 
their ecclesiastical relations, that by far the greater 
part of our funds has come from Congregational 
sources, that in the early history of the College we 
sought fraternal relations with the Synod and were | 
repulsed, that, as a body, they withheld their sympa- | 
thy and encouragement in the days of our deepest 


dumb brute than to be a man, and not to be free. 
Oppression and tyranny removed from earth, then 
comes the end of “these things which must first 
come to pass.” Free nations may enter a covenant 
of arbitration; tyrants never will, never can. The 

rule by the sword; they must be resisted by the sword, 
or else the word peace will be blotted out from the 


| records of coming events, and “eternal oppression” sub- 


stituted for it. 
War is a terrible remedy ; but a remedy it is. The 
fire burns some, but it warms all. The hurricane un~ 


pied by the generous members of that body them- | 
selves. By reason of a Quarterly Meeting in a neigh- | 


Hetr Wantep.—The Presbyterian Church at Perrys- | 
ville, Indiana, under the pastoral care of Rev. W. L. | 


boring village, we had it in use through the whole of | Buffet, wants assistance in paying for their house of | 
last Sabboth. | worship, purchased two years ago, ef the Universalists. 
To Mr. Andrewa, of Northfield, who has so long and | The house cost $1500, and has been sold to the Pres- 
so faithfully held up the standard of our Church, in the | byterian Church for $500. The church consists of 
very midst of brethren who “went out from us,” be- | twenty members, and has paid two hundred and twen- 
longs the honor of gathering into our fold the band of | ty dollars. There will be due in a few weeks, two 
believers, composing the little Church in Bedford. For | hundred and seventy dollars, which must be paid, or 
a year past he has Visited them and preached to them, | the title to the house and lot will be forfeited. By a 
as he had opportunity; and, at length, had the satis- | great effort, the little church will be able to raise 


| faith of the Puritan Fathers. 


Aprian, Micu.—A letter in the N. H. Congregational 
Journal, dated Jan. 10, says: 

* As it is presumed that many of your readers have 
friends at the West, in whoee religious welfare they 
fella deep interest, it may be pleasing to them to 
learn that Congregationalism is greatly on the increase 
in these Western regions generally. The New-Eng- 
land immigration is mostly composed of perSons of the 
Hence “the old hetero- 
genous churches are breaking up, and new ones form- 


. ; - me 
ave i > a : ; ; } ° ‘ peek ; s -.. | sev ee 5 eneak aveent of ,. |ing on the basis of harmony and love. This is true 
r report the following “ paper”: poverty and distress, and that their advice comes only roots trees, and dashes the ships to fragments, and faction ~ ey = ‘San t ch no pee ee a a reseed phat ae poet te og pe ‘of many churches in this State; and especially so in 
. atoen Renews “ The Synod of the Western Reserve to the Trustees | after our endowment. buries men in the deep; but it cleanses th rth, and | #4#0n mnto @ Church. fhoug ee eee eee ae 8 : . oe ; he city of Adri here, withi few hs 
e Western Reserve 1e Synod o ‘ stees | “ é oe e€ Pp; bu cleans e earth, > broad. Shall the h d lot be lost t | the city o rian, Where, within a few months past, 
n Society nt f the Western Reserve College, respectfully repre-| For the feregoing reasons we are of the opinion | keeps off stagnation from the air and from the sea. commendation of the wisdom of the Presbytery and | aoe a ‘all he ee ee ee ene nd 'the Congregational portion of the old church loos 
aah a A nigiige va ent, That, whereas the interests of education are in-| Which some of us expressed in the Synod, namely: | Would you put out the fire, and do away with the the Board, in establishing a church of our faith in| ai — ae we pry cam a “ yr paver A © | upited in a new organization, and made arrangements 
ual me ee oA timately connected with those of religion ;—and where- | that the action of that body was uncalled for—that | hurricane? These things must be. So it is with just Cleveland, that the presence here of the Westminster | Cisheartene ~ Sequainted with the position for erecting a large, respectable brick church. They 
essity of report: us the Western Reserve College, located in our midst, | it could do no good—that it was stepping aside from | and necessary wars. Help to make them advantageous Church powerfully assisted Mr. Andrews in carrying | and prospects of Perrysville. It is a flourishing town. | yee at and finished a brick building, 54 
101 is at present in an embarrassed condition and whereas | the appropriate business of the Synod, and ought not | to mankind, but do not shout “ Peace!” while there is out his work, And this leads = to hse 4 that, if I Can | This is one of the cases not included within the irked by 32 feet for present use, where they are now enjoy- 
to accomplish any there appeara to be no prospect of any favorable | to have influence with thé Board of Trustees or with oppression or else you are guilty of shouting “Ty-| % all read the “signs of the times” in this section of | tions of the church erection fund, the house of worship in aed 8 hope profiting by ‘the services of their 
yn this field during eile. g Somnelenaie present ladeanians inthe Menck. + 18 publie. Cates Piri ranny !” . = Ohio, the people generally are beginning earnestly to | being already completed.—Chicago Evangelist. om : ¥ 


od as the prope! 
dd to receive acom- 
vecause that Board 
SiON any agent s 
lege and Seminary 
assed and prostrate 


settled conviction 
the ends of our or- 
nerican E lueation 
is the College and 
(state. And, also, 
from these embar- 
nt of Western Re- 


dential Chair be retained ;—and whereas this Synod | 
would, if possible, avoid even the appearance of im- | 
puting either censure or blame to him, or to any one | 
in regard to the present state of the College, as one | 
to which all similar institutions are liable through the | 
infirmities of men ;—and whereas the Synod feel bound | 
to interest themselves, in a respectful and eemee 
manner, in those affairs which are more immediately | 
connected with the College;—therefore, 
‘‘ Resolved, That the Synod do hereby respectfully | 
lesire the Trustees of the Western College to bring | 
about as soon as practicable a change in the Presi- 


Joun Sewarp, 

T. Rockwett, 

Darivs LyMay, 

Hanvey Ba.pwiy, 

Bensamin Fenn. 

The article presenting the present state of the 

College, will be delayed till after the meeting of the 
Board, Feb. 15. PrepENTIAL CoMMITTEE. | 
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KOSSUTH ON 


WAR. 





deney of the Institution: regarding it as demonstra-| Axswer to Tux CuristiaN ArrgaL or Tur Society or | 


bly certain that no favorable reault may be hoped for | 
from an institution in which the public have lost con- | 
fidenee, whatever may have been the means employed 


Frienps in Great Berra: 
Frresps:—You have sent me your “ Christian Ap- 
peal,” pleading peace at any price, not because you 


I have seena bust of William Penn, the founder of 
the City of Friends, bearing the motto “ Paz queritur 
bello.” 

“ Glory to God inthe highest, and peace on earth 
to good willing men?” KOSSUTH. 

21 Alpha-road, London, 

Jan. 15, 1855. 





Viterary Record. 


Macazine.—“ Tne Evangelical Magazine and Chris- 
tian Eclectic,” Rev. Charles A. Smith, editor, is pub- 
lished at Easton, Pa, monthly, at Philadelphia. It is 





inquire after the “old paths” Indeed, the minister 
who preached the sermon at the installation of Mr. 
Eells, as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
this city, a few evenings since, said so openly from the 
pulpit, and declared it to be his belief that the very 
salvation of the Church, in piety, requirgd that there 
should be a returning again to the “old paths.” It is 
my firm conviction that should the pastors of many of 
the churches of the Reserve see their way clear to turn 
again into the “old paths,” their flocks, with hardly a 
dissenting voice, would follow them gladly. I sincere- 
ly believe that if one or two prominent churches in 
this region should make this move, New School Pres- 
byterianism in the Reserve would disappear as silently 
and as joyfully as frost disappears before a warm spring 
sun. ‘The people have forgotten the old quarrel, and 


[The New-School General Assembly have above 
| $75,000 in the hands of a committee for just such pur- 
| poses, but all closely locked up from use at present. | 


| Deraware Prespytery, N. Y.—The work of educat- 
| ing young men for the ministry is beginning to be re- 
| garded by Delaware Presbytery as second to no other 
cause, ten young men, in a course of preparation for 
for the ministry, were received under care of Presby- 
tery at the present session. 
than means to aidthem. If God permits us to furnish 
; the men for the Christian ministry, will not some 
| Christians to whom God has given wealth, feel it a 
| privilege to furnish us with means to meet the claims 
which our toiling and self-sacrificing young men have 


cause of benevolence; and as the fruit of this rising | 


We have more candidates | 


newly-acquired pastor, at a salary of eight hundred 
dollars per year. It is cheering to witness the spirit 
of liberality manifested by the members generally in 
this enterprise. Three persons who, but a few years 
since, came from the East with but small estates, have 
now subscribed each one hundred dollars towards the 
salary of the pastor; and also one thousand dollars 
| each for the church edifice. This organization, styled 
‘The Plymouth Church,’ consists of about sixty mem- 
| bers, a large proportion of whom are from are from 
Vermont, New-Hamshire and Massachusetts.” 


| Craxse—Rev. Oliver Crane, late missionary of the 
| American Board in Syria, was installed by Geneva 
| Presbytery, pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
| Huron, N. Y., on the 18th inst. The sermon was 
| preached by Rev. John Ward, from 2 Cor. 2: 15, 


: , they do love the pure, simple, old-fashioned preaching | ? Th : : . | : , ‘ 
ent position at thi to bring about this state of thing:.” * | hold the present war unnecessary, impolitic, or directed | in the interest of the Evangelical Lutherans. Vol. 1,| of the Christ's Gospel. | Tien, aol pry td ak yu pm Pom oe yp ge = | ,, Be lo a ~_ oe. of the I resbyte ry of 
This resolution was adopted by yeas 57, uays 12—/| towards a wrong issue; but because you hold all war | ¢,. 1953-54 svo, pp. $80, has portraits of Rey. Drs. Yours, truly, Freperica T. Brows. | fluence o > Cen alien aiel F ole } cng | buffalo city » held on the 10th inst., an application was 
at no further ap- total, 49. | to be unlawful under the Gospel dispensation. Aggies 3 : : ‘ It f $end ware’ porty, giving us the best advan- | presented by a number of the members of the Central 
til these embar- | To this we reply,—That the change proposed is! J] have considered your argument attentively. Bear Muhlenburgh and Schmucker, with several views of _Revivat ry Westersvitie, N. Y—On last Thanks: | aged pe pao we Aa mg - on per ee | Presbyterian church of that city, to be set off and or- 
not, in our opinion, practicable or desirable, and we | with me, for meeting you with conscientious sincerity | places famous in Lutheran history. giving-day, the 30th November, the Rev. C. G. Finney | sell Get: See dete Chlleas es fend a 1 ~~ ’ - | ganized as the Delaware-street Presbyterian Church, 
a aT have no power to say when it will be; and for this! on your own ground, by a public answer to your pub- , aad +e, aia) sep. | and wife arrived in Westernville, since which time he | ,” ’ : til — ne Fresby- | which, on motion of Dr. Lord, was unanimously 
tee he opinion a present the following statement : | lie appeal “ seicusi eae Niemen a hig, typeegs | preaching the Word, and with the most hap- | 'e'Y has a standing committee to seejout pious young | agreed to, 
i tiudson, for tw = Re RE A ¢ ea ‘ aes . . : . mons.” By the Rt. Rey. C. P. M Ilvaine, D.D., D.C.L., rnesuitea, When teother FF, Get hed W. th | men of promise, and counsel them with reference to | ——— = +e 
ahs eran tem i lst. Our Charter gives to the Trustees no power to The Gospel is your authority. It is to the Gospel |” : ‘ py results. en brother F. first reached W. there | 11, 1a3t command of Christ. This has resulted in the | 
— \ " = gts remove an officer except for good and sufficient rea- | that I appeal against your false doctrine. I call on | Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the| were but three or four brethren who were in the habit | pe ton pron ehenthanal ~ “ ~ aerate Sy. ry , “~y; , 
wen i oe sons a ye to submit to the words of Him, whom you in- | Diocese of Ohio. Published by Robert Carter &| of coming together for prayer, and Mrs. S. could find ne But ant dnodhes ath g nit Seale i. ee diaiune 4; om estic Siummar . 
ad the first know- No such reasons have been offered, and we believe | Yoke: Brothers. 8yo, pp. 598. but one er two sisters of the Church who thought they : : ‘ ad — ~ a 
report. This that none exist. All the reasons that have been as- ; i 


action, the refusal 


signed have been met and have been shown to be un- 


‘“When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be | 
not terrified; for these things musi first come to pass, 


Harrers’.—No. 8 of “Ifarpers’ Story Books” is en- 


could engage in a female prayer-meeting. A general 
depression rested upon visible Zion, and all around was 


| made upon them by the increasing number of young 
| men who willingly devote themselves this work.— Rel. 


Sanpwicn Isranps.—Let us close our mouths about 


; : 5 . : ; : ‘ : al ae ‘ : vecorder. ‘, ef Rae Thwalt sa : ; 
310n ‘an agent 0! founded. The reasoning of the Synod is not satisfac- | hut the end is not by-and-hy. Nation shall rise against | titled “Tae Strait-Gate; or, The Rule of Exclusion | desolation. The Church numbers not far from one | Kecorder , a oe ’ | Sandwich Island Annexation. — iholiho reigus instead 
ey a ' * ® . . . .— . . P ¥ shurene re r > le tho e Court o p + 
, and thence infer tory. They have just as much occasion to demand the | nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” from Heaven.” 16mo, pp. 160, beautifully embellish- hundred members, and out of all there was not over} [Asa large portion of the churches in that region, | of Kamehameha, for whom the Court has gone into 


of the President. 


sacrifice of any other officer in the College as to ask | 


Thus says the Lorn. Submit to his decrees. 


: ; _,| half a dozen who could be brought forward to act, and | who support these academies are Congregational, it | three months’ crape wearing. //e cares nothing for an 
of the Director: that the President shall be sacrificed. They speak of | And “think not that I am come to send peace on ed. Mr. Jacob Abbott, the author, seems here to have general discouragement prevailed. Gradually the ice | becomes a question of some interest what is intended alliance with us, and 80 our “ country is saved again. 
from Rev. I. N. the embarrassed condition of the College and infer} earth; I came not to send peace, but a sword.” returned to the methods by which he first charmed the | ;yelted and the rocks broke. At the end of two or| z This question settled, the Gallipagos purchase proved 


ard. Mr. Tarbo: 
py of the report, 
the design of the 


the necessity of a change in the Presidency. The in- | 
ference does not follow. They overlook the real | 


causes of embarrassment, namely: the sudden resig: | 
¢ 


Thus says the Lorp, whom ye call ‘‘the Prince of 
Peace.” And His words are wisdom, justice, and truth. 
Freedom on earth, salvation in eternity, ia the aim to 


juvenile mind with his writings. 


GenmMan.—The Board of Publication of the Reform- 


three weeks a prominent citizen, noted for his wicked- 
ness, bowed at the Cross; soon another, though young- 
er in years; later, some leading young ladies; like- 


by the phrase, “under the influence of cur Church or- 


| der.”} 


Wricnt.—Rey. James L Wright, of Burlington, 


a sham, and Cuba given up, tremulous Conservatives 
‘ean afford to lay aside their glasses, and give their 
| eternal vigilance” a brief nap. No more frolicsome 


° Ps . » } y 837 y . ey . . ° ar | | H , alitio f onr own Co i 2 e( 
h in the itior nation of three of the Financial Committee :— the | which mankind is called. We have a “Father” in ed Protestant Dutch Church, oflice No, ) . Broadway, wise several heads of families ; then certain rominent | has received a eall from the First Congregational Annexation Expe litions « th oh testi manny Sacer 
| RB om h oe ce subsequent and simultaneous resignation of three Pro-| Heaven. That isa word of immense meaning, and full | have issued German “ Psalms of David, with Spiritual young men. The work has gradually widened and | Church in Haddam, to become their pastor. | be anticipated, ee a either Liholiho or Frank- 
hee gy Coll jc fessors, leaving the College without adequate instruc- | of love. A father cannot have doomed his children Songs, for Public and Private Worship.” 12mo, pp.| and spread, and at the present moment it bas assumed Hovr.—James M. Hoyt, Eeq., lawyer of Cleveland lin Pierce retires from ruling. 
) 7es, ep 7 . * sae o. | % i i ot i \- inser war a, 3 2 2 ) 2MIGRANTS nis Por URING 
| “ vom € on tion ips ee canoe E apacnedor gg. ona ! to thraldom, oppression, and perdition. To believe | 539° a most interesting aspect in that the way seems pre Ohio, of eminent success in his profession, has entered ArrIvVaAL oF EMIGRANTS AT 1 Port DURING THE 
"= ss Detect ment or acceptance of me ne Vv role ° 
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ships, till the students should be induced to leave :— 
causes over which the President had no control and | 
for which he is not responsible. They speak of the | 
College as having lost public confidence, a very grave | 
matter, which should have been shown and not taken 


will, censure him without a trial for mal-administra- 


the contrary is blasphemy. “But the end is not by- | 
and-by.” Like as we see in Geology, that the work of 
creation is still going on, hour by hour incessantly, 
just so we see a revelation of His will incessantly pro- 
pounded in history. Know ye of one single people 
delivered from thraldom by some other means than | 


To allow iniquity to bear the sway, when the sword | 
could have arrested it—to rivet the chains of oppres- | 


Paritey.—“ Parley’s Pictorial; a Book for Home 
Education and Family Entertainment.” Svyo, pp. 384. 
Published by Edward H. Fletcher, 117 Nassau street. 

Bayvanp.—-“A new Topical Question Book for Sun- 


with a portrait. 


pared for a more universal ingathering. I was told,a 
few days since, that I might safely say that forty or 
fifty had given their hearts to Christ. Several family 
altars have been erected. Of course the church has 
has been encouraged, and though it by no means is 
where it should be as a body, yet it offers now a very 


pressed— a 
Ist. With the thought that there is an adaptation in 


in the First Baptist Church in that city two or three 
weeks ago. Mr. Hoyt has taken this step as the result 
of long-considered questions of duty, end we much 
rejoice in his example. 


ieal Seminary, promises to be successful. The agent, 


the Christian ministry. His first sermon was preached | 


| 

| 

| Montn or Janvany.—From Liverpool, 7 ships, average 
| passage 33 days. From Havre, 7 ships, average pass- 
| age 35 days. From London, 2, passage 31 days. From 

| Bremen, 8, passage 48 days. Total number of passen- 
gers, 6,751. Among so large a number only 9 adults 

died on the voyage, and 47 infants; ehowing probably 


| next proposed that a branch of the royal family should 


your letter. My for granted, and which may be as easily denied as as- | the sword? There is none, and none ever has been. day-schools. Important Incidents of Scripture Histo-| interesting field of labor to a minister of the Gospel, Scorr.—We learn that Rev. Dr. Scott supplied the | aless proportion of mortality than was ever known 
r is as follows. serted ; and they overlook or disregard the system of | Therefore is it that the Lord has said, “these things | ry.” By Rev. Joseph Banvard. Same publisher. who loves to work, to preach lovingly and faithfully, | pulpit of the let P resbyterian ( hurch the first Sab- | before. - 
ner, we received agitation, in which efforts have been made to destroy | must first come to pass.” It is therefore the Lord says, | Buouanan Reap.--“‘The New Pastoral. By Thomas to lead converts forth to toil and conquest, and to| bath after his arrival in San Francisco. be pethce meg | Avstraia—We receive most of our files from Syd- 
pointed upon the f public eonfidence, of which the action of the Synod} “J came not to send peace, but a sword.” a: net 1 a Publi ‘ ed ‘ Phil i 1 hia. by P honor God by presenting the spirit of entire consecra- | was crowded to suffocation both morning and evening. | ney down to Nov. 28, but we glean little from them 
aise funds for the is not the least. And though they say they would| Respect the word of the Lord; do not revolt against meageppoes aang tg gta: atlas dps ag ; i : ; oe Caicaco.—The Chicago Herald states that the en- | that is new: 

ne ge avoid all appearance of, imputing either censure or, the revelation of the will of our Father in Heaven. ry & M’Millan, successors to A. Hart. 12mo, pp. 222, In connection with this revival I have been im- "terprise of retstablishing the Congregational Theolog- | In the Victoria Legislative Council, Mr. Annand 
sked to give our blame to him, they do virtually, disguise it as they | Pp 5 : 
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tion, by which the confidence of the public has been 
lost, and which confidence according te their reason- 
ing, can not be restored without his removal, even 
though he were proved to be innocent! 

2d. To make the change proposed would be to in- | 
flict an unwarrantable injury on the present Incum- | 
bent. 

The President has been publicly accused of viola- | 
ting the charter by the perversion of funds; of ap- | 
propriating funds to his own use, without accounting | 


for them;—and of monopolizing the income of the | 
College, in a large amount, to the injury and distress | 


of his associates in the Faculty. These charges are | 
unfounded, and we are prepared to say that the Presi- 
dent has been an honest, faithful, laborious and self- | 
sacrificing officer, and the Trustees owe it to him and 
to his reputation, to retain him in his present position, 


sion over nations by treaties, when the sword could | 
have severed the chains—is a work of iniquity, and | 
not of peace. 

To plead for impunity to tyrants, for their encroach- 
ing upon the neighbor’s house, or for oppressing, | 
fleecing, and torturing nations, is so much as to plead | 


| immunity to the wolves for devouring the sheep. | 


Does it not strike yeu that to call iniquity and op- | 
pression by the sweet name of peace is profanation and 
blasphemy ? 

You preach “ Peace to tyrants, and good-will to op- | 
pressors ;” does not your conscience tell you that by so | 
doing you are preaching war against the rights of man, 
and ill-will to humanity ? 

If the thief breaks into your house, and robs you of 
your silver, do you give him your gold to boot for the 
sake of peace; or 


o you eall on the policeman to | 


Tue Crimza.—‘ The Battles of the Crimea; inelud- 
ing an Historical Sketch of the Russian War, from the 
commencement to the present time.” Published by G. 
S. Wells, 140 Nassau street. Svyo, stitched, pp. 112, 
with a new Plan of Sevastopol, and a Map of the Seat 
of War. Brings down the history to the middle of 
January. 

Weattn.—‘‘The Wealthy Citizens of New-York.” 
Twelfth edition. Published at the Sun office. 12mo, 
pp. 85. 

Screntiric. — ‘Annual of Scientifie Discovery; or, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1855; con- 
taining the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments of the preceding year” Edited by David A. 


that it may be seen that they are false and slanderous. | bring the thief to judgment, that he may be punished, | : : 
3d. The College has not the power to reward the | and “your melon! aaa Which ao you do? [i A Seek tneds, geen Ges Bee 


President for his long and laborious services or to | 


: , | And where is the tribunal to which oppressed na- | 
provide for his future support ;—nor has it the means | tions may appeal, against the crowned robbers of their | 
to meet the liabilities held by him for money which he | peace and happiness, if it be not the sword? 
has borrowed to meet exigencies which threatened the!“ Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is to | 
existence of the College ;—and it would be wrong to| be hewn down and cast in the fire,” says the Lorp. | 
displace him and leave these liabilities unadjusted, | Ia there a tree worse than injustice and tyranny! Yet | 
and at the same time deprive him of the power to! you plead peace to the bad tree, that mankind be | 
provide for their adjustment. loreed to eat its poisonous fruit—oppression. Is that | 

4th. The talent, the experience and the energy of! charity / 
the President are needed by the College, especially in! For yourself, who (thanks to Cromwell’s sword) have 
its present condition, to sustain and guard it from! no oppression to suffer, it is very well to say—* Don’t | 
utter ruin; and if he was displaced we know not| war; let us have peace, that we may in tranquility | 
where we could fiad the man to meet the exigency. | devote our energies to the peaceful pursuits of com- | 


| 


He is needed as a member of the Board of Trustees, | meree and industry, and thus continue to thrive.” | 


to maintain the integrity and efficiency of the charter,; But Europe is oppressed. Thrive, and be bleased. 
to harmonize or guide their counsela, and, by his wis-| I will not say uato you, “Lay not up for yourselves 
dom and experience, to sustain the principles of the | treasures upon earth, because ye cannot serve God 
Fathers by whom the College was founded. | and mammon.” I will not say so unto you, because 

He is needed as a counselor and instructor in the | 


by E. H. Fieteher. 12mo, pp. 394, with a'portraic of 
Lieut. Maury, U.S. N. 

Doppripcr.— “ Practical Discourses on Regenera- 
tion.” By Phillip Doddridge, D.D. 8vo, pp. 357. Pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The “ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view; or, Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery,” No. 29, for January, 1855. Re-published by 
S.S. & W. Wood, at $3 per annum. It has fourteen 
reviews, twelve articles in Bibliography, four origin- 
al communicatiens, and six reports on scientific 
branches, making 327 pages. 


College, especially in this period of the withdrawment 
of the Professors, when it is particularly difficult to 
sustain the course of instruction and provide for the 


The “ New-Eoglander for February, No. 1 of Vol. 
XIIL,” has nine articles, besides a pretty long list of 
Literary Notices. The subjects are— 


you are conspicuous by meek social virtue, and by 
private charity. I would only ask you: Do you mean 
| that your religion commands you to be charitable only 
| towards the passing private sufferings of men, and for- 





truth simply and faithfully presented to move both the 
Church and the world. 

2d. That instead of the fact that there is a general 
decline among a people being an occasion for not using 
unusual means of grace, it becomes one of the strong- 
est reasons why they should be used speedily and&in 
good earnest. 

3d. The notion that ministers and churches should 

ass along in the use of ordinary means simply until 

the Holy Ghost so manifestly calls upon them to bestir 
themselves, and employ special means as that. they 
would be very criminal if they did not arouse, is no- 
thing more nor less than a criminal antinomianism, and 
none the less so because not felt and acknowledged. 
How can eny church or minister tell but God might 
come down in glory if they would but bring all the 
tithes into the store-house# Indeed, He has said He 
would. 

4th. Beyond all doubt, the Holy Spirit has been 
griev d and withdrawn by the general rejection of 
evang lists and multiplied meetings by the churches 
and moistry. The revival in Westernville shows that 
God is as willing as ever to bless both when employed 
confidingly and in humble reliance upon His arm. He 
has not changed, nor are the means—truth continuous- 
ly presented—less appropriate; but an evil heart of 
unbelief, with vast worldliness, have combined to re- 
ject Him. 

5th. If ministers and churches weuld pray, humble 
themselves, seek God’s face, and turn from their wick- 
ed ways, He would gloriously return and visit all the 
waste places. The moment they will heartily resolve 
fully to return to Him, and abandon all their preju- 
dices, and whenever the labors of an evangelist seem 
to be needed, call for them, and as to the how and when 
God shall work, cease all legislation, beyond a doubt 
God will be well pleased, and re-visit Zion’s thirsty 
hills. —Rel. Recorder. 


Pexx Yan, N. Y.—Rev. Jacob Knapp writes to the 
Chicago Christian Times, under date of Dec. 20th, and 


Rev. Mr. Peet, now hopes to raise $50,000 in the State 
of Illinois alone. A bill of incorporation has already 
been introduced into the Illinois Legislature. 


Newarx.—The Clinton-street M. E. Church, of New- 
ark, recently contributed $350 to the American Bible 
Society, the largest offering yet made by any congre- 
gation in that State, except by the 1:t Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, $546. 


A Lance Fretp ror a Sincte Lanorer.—The Rev. 
8. D, Campbell, of Knox Hill, Florida, pastor of the Eu- 
chee Valley Church, divides his labors among five com- 
munities all belonging to the same church—a church 
which numbers about two hundred members—thus : 
eighteen Sabbaths a year he spends at the Center 
church, and eight at each of the following place: 


sides preaching on Saturday once a month at Vaughn's, 
seven miles from Geneva, in Alabama, to a good con- 
gregation. Another minister is greatly needed to 
take from his hands a portios of thialabor. Or rather 
to enable him to devote his whole time to a more lim- 
ited field. 

The Session of Euchee Valley church have resolved 
to take up a collection quarterly for the four Boards 
of the church, and to appropriate enough out of the 
collections to supply each of the familice (80 or 100) 
with a copy of the Missionary Record. 


Resienatton.—Last Sabbath afternoon, Rev. Charles 
Packard resigned the pastorate of the Second Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church of Cambridgeport, to 
take effect April 1, the close of the year, for which he 
was settled. This announcement was made to the 
church, says the Zelegraph, through Rev. Mr. Blagden, 
who occupied the pulpit by way of exchange, and 
was not only unexpected but unwelcome to many of 
Mr. Packard’s warm friends, who have become much 
attached to kim during his short stay in Cambridge. 
If he should go West, where he has had repeated in- 
vitations, he will go with the best wishes and prayers 
of hia church and congregation. If he should remain 


Aliqua, Murkey Bend, Genesee and Sandy Creek, be- | 


| be re quested to become King of Victoria and t hat his 

Majesty should be “hereditary Chief Magistrate. 
| He argued that ‘a monarch to be of any use, ought 
| not to be 16,000 miles off ;” that a King we must have; 
| and that the expense of electing a Chief Magistrate 
| exceeds that of supporting a limited monarchy. Mr. 
Griffith seconded the motion pro forma. He thought 
| that a young Prince of the blood, who would, no doubt, 
ultimately tire of that life of pleasure and dissipation 
| for which Princes of the blood are eo proverbial at 
| home, would enjoy founding a dynasty out here. The 
| ease had not yet arisen—the Colony not being at pres- 
| ent ripe for separation, nor the Princes old enough to 
| have reached the expatriation point in regard to dissi- 
pation. However as the case might arise, he would — 
second the motion. 

Know-Notuincs. —Rev. R. H. Seeley, of Springfield, 
has been chosen by the Know-Nothing Legislature of 
| Massachusetts to preach the Election Sermon, on the 
| organization of the next State Government. 
| ton Atlas suggests to him the following text: 
| “Thou shalt not vex a stranger, nor oppress him; 
i for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 

Coat : 

field equal in extent to twelve thousand square miles, 
or one-third the surface of the State. The amount of 
r now dug in this State, is estimated at nearly 











The Dos- 


tx Outo.—Ohio is estimated to contain a coal 


24,000,000 bushels. . 


Bue Rice Tuxxer.—We learn from the Charlottes- 
ville Jeffersonian, the editor of which recently visited 
| the Blue Ridge Tunnel, that this great State work ig 
progressing towards completion as rapidly as possible. 
The éut on the Eastern side of the mountain has pene- 
trated from 1,300 to 1,400 feet, and on the Western 
side 1,559 feet. About 1,300 feet remain to be cut. 
The whole tunnel is to be arched with brick five feet 
thick. The line through will be so direct that the - 
will be able to penetrate from one entrance to the 
other. Eighteen months, it is estimated, will be re- 
quired to complete the work. 
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, _I am deeply attached to the religion of my fathers. 

* It will be observed by our readers that the infer-' ‘There was a period in my life, when I had to make a 
ence here suggested. that Mr. Sanders is the author of| choice between danger to my life, and my Christian 
the articles signed “Justice,” is that of the Committee | faith. I do not boast of the fact. I thank our Father 
alone, and is not sanctioned or endorsed by the Editors in Heaven for having given me strength to he faithful 


8. Recent Works on ap ¢ 
9. Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay. 


The article on Psychology, a review of Wayland, 
Hickok and Mahan, says, with evident exultation : 





612 hearers—about 120 each. The Secretary of the 
“British Unitarian Association” reports :—“ Not only 
are there upwards of thirty of our congregations 
of some standing now in want of ministers, but the 
number of such vacancies is rapidly becoming greater, 





Charge to the People. The congregation was large 
and the services very interesting. 


Charge to the Pastor, and Rev. P. G. Sparrow, D.D., | 


InsTaALLation.—Rev. N. B. Graves was installed by a | 


of 805. 
| vicious habite, and have been usefully employed mak- 
ling cane chair-zeate, and manufacturing shoes, as & 
| part of their discipline. 


Arkaneas—The Legislature adjourned on the 22d 
ult. Three Swamp Land Commissioners were chosen 
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the Board were as those of the Committee, have been allowed to speak | were to learn that Christian religion forbids me to op- | 1829. The French and German authors will be read} who seek in other professions and purs ploy onth. ° - Charge to the Pas- | F. Fairchild has accepted the Chan cellorship. Jd. U, 
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for themselves in our columns, and he ia responsible | pose wrong—to devote my heart, my arm, my blood, 
‘o us, not to the public, uatil he cl o@sse {declare his: my life to the deliverance of nations from thraldom 
own name.—Eps, Inp, | and oppression ; if it would forbid me to fight for their 


by many. They will be studied by few. The termi- 
| nology of the German systems cannot be lightly ac- 
| quired. 


It is rooted in the Ante-Kantian writers, who 


ment more congenial with their tastes, or for the 
means of a decent livelihood, which their ministerial 
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| sphere seemed unable to yield them.” 


by Rey. H. Foote, 


) the People | Martin declines the post of Receiver of the Land-Office 
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“COME © BREATH!” 


Ir any have doubted the necessity of a special 
divine influence to produce a revival of religion, 
and have relied upon ordinary means and agen- 
cies for that end, the experience of the passing 
season must dispel that delusion. Judgment 
upon judgment has visited our land, yet the peo- 
ple have not learned righteousness. Losses the 
most severe, calamities the most appalling, have 
arrested the public mind, and have spread over it 
& momentary solemnity and gloom; while the 
general depression of trade, the imminence of 
bankruptcy, the pressure of need, the destruction 
of confidence, have demonstrated the uncertainty 
of earthly dependences, and have made easy the 
argument and appeal for the higher behests of 
religion. And yet there has been no extensive 
revival. 

All outward circumstances have favored a gen- 
eral attention to religion. Early in the season 
there seemed to be a pre-disposition toward a state 
of religious interest in the public mind. Many 
looked confidently for a general revival of religion. 
But there has been no corresponding development. 
Here and there revivals have begun in particular 
churches and neighborhoods; but the season as 
a whole, has been one of gaiety and dissipation. 
Nothing but the spirit of God can move the 
minds of men toward himself. Providences will 
not do this; warnings and judgments will be in 
vain. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit.” 

Yet even as in the early spring-time the soft 
south wind loosens the chains of winter, unbinds 
the streams, melts down the snows, dissolves the 
icebergs, and causes rivers of gladness to flow, so 
will the breath of the Lord dissolve the bands of 
worldliness, melt down the ice-mountains of con- 
ventionalism and pride, and cause streams of life 
and joy to break forth upon every hand. “ Come, 
O Breath!” Have we sufficiently honored the 
Spirit ef God by the feeling of dependence and 
the prayer of faith! He will have the glory due 
to his name. Whatever our activity, our wisdom, 
our earnestness in the work of Christ, whatever 
our plans and labors for the conversion of sin- 
ners, our devout and earnest prayer must be— 
“Come, O Breath ;—come, Spirit of the living 
God!” 

eT eee 
HOPE FOR TURKEY. 

Tuat Mohammedanism is destined to fall, we 
fully believe. That it may fall speedily, we sin- 
cerely pray. No student of history can doubt 
that an empire constituted like that of Turkey, of 
heterogeneous masses bound by the iron despot- 
ism of a single class, must ultimately fall. No 
observer of the signs of the times can doubt that 
the days of Mohammedan absolutism in Turkey 
are numbered. The Mohammedans themselves 
believe that their exclusive domination in Turkey, 
in Syria, in Egypt, is doomed to fall; and with 
unflinching faith in Destiny they await the fulfil- 
ment of its last decree. The Christian believer, 
with a more intelligent faith in prophecy, devout- 
ly expects the day when the power of the crescent 
shall perish forever. But the destruction of abso- 
lutism in government and in religion does not in- 
volve as a matter of course the destruction of all 
nationality in those who live under such absolut- 
ism. The Papal absolutism was for the time com- 
pletely overthrown, when in 1849 the Pope ab- 
sconded to Gaeta, and the Romans set up a re- 
public in its stead. But the Roman people 
remained in their integrity as a nation, and ad- 
hered to their nationality as against French, 
Austrian, and Neapolitan usurpation. Whenever 
the final overthrow of the Papacy shall come, 
it may come without external violence, without 
bloody revolution, certainly without the extirpa- 
tion of the Romans from their soil; with only 
such peaceful changes as the separation of church 
and state under the Republic would have ensured. 
A dream may put the Pope to flight, a moral 
revolution may defeat the succession at Rome, 
and the work is accomplished. Just so with that 
Mohammedan absolutism, which combines in one 
That may be 
overthrown without destroying the nationality of 
the Turks, without merging them in the ranks of 
a victorious invader, extirpating them as a race 
from the soil they have held for four hundred 


the civil and ecclesiastical powers. 


years, or even supplanting them in the govern- 
While, therefore, 
we fully believe that Mohammedanism is doomed 
to fall, and while we earnestly pray for its speedy 
overthrow, we yet see hope for Turkey in that 
very fact; hope for the Turks themselves, in all 


ment of their-own territory. 


their social, politica!, industrial, and moral inter- 
ests. 

But this hope does not lie at all in the direc- 
tion of Russian aggression and ascendency in the 
Kast. Not a few good people are easily deluded 
with the idea, that because Turkey is a Moham- 
medan power and Russia is nominally a Christian 
power, therefore the conquest of the Turkish em- 
pire by Russia, would of course inure to the 
benefit of Christianity. The Czar has sought 
from the first to give to his unprovoked aggres- 
sion against Turkey, the air of a religious crusade. 
Men of good discretion in the British Parliament 
and ministry, were at first misled by this repre- 
sentation. Some journals in this country, of re- 
puted intelligence, have echoed the statement of 
the court journal of St. Petersburgh, that the only 
hope of elevation for the Christian population of 
Turkey jies in the domination of Russia over 
Turkey, either through a “ protectorate,” or by 
absolute conquest. We have so fully exposed the 


fallacy of this notion, that it is hardly necessary 
to refer to it again ; especially since the journals 
aforesaid now maintain a discreet silence on that 
point. The natural hostility of many minds to 
Mohammedanism as the inveterate foe of Christ- 
ianity, gives color to the idea that to supplant 
Mohammedanism is of course to improve the 
condition of the Christian population now living 
under its power. “ Why,” it is asked, “should 
Chfistian powers uphold the sworn enemy of 
Christianity? What right has the Turk in 
Christian Europe ?” 

Now, be it remembered, that Mohammedanism 
did not arise as the antagonist of Christianity. 
It has never made war upon the Christianity of 
the New Testament. It is even doubted 
whether Mohammed ever saw a copy of the 
genuine Gospels. In an age of ~!Versal 
superstition and corruption,— “2 Christianity 
itself was paganized, and 1¢ Gospel had become 
the shrine of the old heathen divinities baptized 
into saints—this stern Monotheism arose as a pro- 
test against the idolatries that had usurped the 
plece of the living God. And it did its work. 
It fell like the hammer of God upon the idols 
and their temples. 

But the original crusade of Mohammedanism 
was not distinctively against the pure religion 
of Jesus. 
able with the true. But it is not the special foe 
of an enlightened and evangelical Christianity. 
It has not even as many elements of hostility to 
a pure Christianity as are found in the corrupt 
representatives of Christianity that exist by its 
side. 

Says Hallam, “ To the idolaters indeed, or those 
who acknowledge no special revelation, one alter- 
native only was proposed, conversion or the sword. 
The people of the Book, as they are termed in 
the Koran, or four sects of Christians, Jews, Ma- 
gians, and Sabians, were permitted to redeem 
their adherence to their ancient law, by the pay- 
ment of tribute, and other marks of humiliation 
and servitude. But the limits which Mahommetan 
intolerance had prescribed to itself were seldom 
transgressed, the word pledged to unbelievers was 
seldom forfeited ; and, with all their insolence and 
oppression, the Moslem conquerors were mild and 
liberal in comparison with those who obeyed the 
pontiffs of Rome or Constantinople.” 


danism for its hostility to the Christianity that 
it has commonly encountered, as would lead us 
to embark in a crusade for such a Christianity 
against the followers of the prophet. We take the 
testimony of the Hon. George TP. Marsh, late 
U. S. Minister to Turkey, and of the more 
intelligent American residents in that country, 
that the Mohammedan population are less sunken 
in vice than many of their Uhristian neighbors, 
and have more noble and more hopeful elements 
of character than the generality of Greek Christ- 
ians. 

As to the right of the Zurks in Europe, it 
may be well to remember, that although they 
had made occasional predatory incursions upon 
the European side of the Bosphorus at an earlier 
day, they did not gain a permanent footing in 
Europe, till, in the fourteenth century, the Sultan 








Orchan, who had already married the daughter 
of the ambitious Cantacuzene, co-emperor of 
Constantinople, was invited to take part in the 
strife between him and his rival John Palaologus 
for the independent control of the Greek Empire. 
Having thus gained a footing through the mutua] 
jealousies of Christian princes, and by their in- 
vitation, the Othman only extended an empire 
already existing in Macedonia when he took Con- 
stantinople in 1453. His right there is just as 
good as the right gf Great Britain in India, or of 
the United States in Texas. 

Casting away, therefore, that hereditary hatred 
of the Turk which has been transmitted from the 
Crusaders, let us consider that a worse thing 
might befall even the Christian population of 
Turkey than the continuance of Mohammedan 
supremacy for another fifty years. The Christian 
population of Turkey are better off under Moham- 
medan rule than the non-ruling sects would be 
under the domination of any one of them. Rus- 
sia now insists that in Poland every majorat shall 
belong to the Russo-Greek Church, and that the 
issue of all mixed marriages shall be baptized in 
the Greek Church. Disinheritance is the penalty 
of dissent. The tyranny of that Church would 
be far worse than Mohammedan rule. 

On this point we are happy to quote the fol- 
lowing admirable words from Rev. Dr. Hague: 

“That nominal Christianity which is estab- 
lished by law, which is the creature of politics and 
the tool of kings, whichis taught by a State-paid 
priesthood and maintained by the sword of per- 
secution, is a more deadly antagonist to the moral 
progress of a nation than the religion of ‘ the 
false prophet, or even some forms of Paganism. 
Many Christian writers of England and America 
have been conciliated to the prospect of Russian 
domination over Turkey by the thought that the 
cross would then supplant the crescent ; but unless 
the crescent can be supplanted by the peaceful 
teachings of the New Testament it had as well 
retain its place. A Russian Christianity with all 
its oppressions would deserve and receive the con- 
tempt of infidels, and would verify the saying of 
the apostle, ‘The name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you.’” 


1, IF RUSSIAN ARMS CANNOT HELP TURKEY, 
WOULD A RUSSIAN TARIFF ? 

The hope of the regeneration of Turkey does 
not lie in any factitious system of trade to be 
forced upon it from without. The Tribune con- 
tains weekly some three or four columns of asser- 
tion to the effect that the decline of Turkey is 
owing to “ British Free Trade,” and that the only 
hone of its resuscitation lies in “ a Russian tariff.” 
It has repeated this assertion until it really seems 
to believe it; but whether it is true is quite ano- 
ther question. It is a bare assertion. Not one 
proof of the statement has ever been adduced. In 
the endless verbiage of the Zribune on this sub- 
ject, two facts have been alleged as proving that 
assertion ; but in reality we find only the facts 
and the assertion, the connecting link of proof 
being always wanting. These two facts, with cer- 
tain stereotyped declamations about “clerico-po- 
litical economists,” and that undefined bugbear, 
called “ British Free Trade,” and a pretty suc- 
cessful imitation of the bad English and the worse 
logic of Gurowski’s pampb)e’s, make up the staple 
of the Tribune’s articles. 

The facts are that an experimental iron furnace 
of the Sultan’s failed to produce native iron as 
cheaply as that imported from England ; and that 


Like all false systems it is irreconcile- | 


We have no such grudge toward Mohamme- | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(jand is miserably cheap in the vicinity of the prin- 
cipal cities of Turkey. These facts the Tribune 
asserts are owing to British Free Trade ; we have 
shown that they are due to quite other causes. 
As to the iron-furnace, it is said that though it 
employed the best machinery and the most skill- 
ful workmen of Western Europe, the cost of pro- 
duction was some 20 per cent. higher than the 
price of imported iron; and therefore it is said 
that a duty of 25a30 per cent. on imported ‘”” 
would have kept the furnace in blast. A“ this 
is the Tribune's demonstration that fr T@d¢ has 
ruined Turkey. Now it so happer that we gath- 


ered upon the spot the facts o* the interior econ- 
omy of Turkish r~Ufactmes, and have recently 


had opportr=Y to compare notes with a gentle- 
man lo»g resident in Turkey, and familiar with 
a)! che interests of the empire. 

The manufactures aforesaid were a monopoly 
of the Government. We have so often been edi- 
fied by the criticisms of the Tribune upon the 
wasteful expenditures of all government monopo- 
lies, from the building of ships and custom-houses 
down to the printing of reports, that we canmt 
but hope that the mention of that fact may en- 
lighten our neighbor as to the great cost of man- 
ufacturing iron in Turkey. In Turkey the oor- 
ruption of government officials is proverbial. 
Every officer is a plunderer. Now in this particu- 
lar instanee, it is true that costly machinery was 
imported from England ; it is also true that much 
‘of that machinery was left lying in the open air 
| till it was ruined by rust; that though thus ren- 
| dered worthless, it was charged to the government 
|} at an exorbitant rate, and that much more ma- 
'chinery was charged than was ever imported ; and 
it is true that an American gentleman, by means 
‘of an assay-furnace, proved that the government 
Officials returned less metal from the ore by 
| about 30 per cent. than it ordinarily yields. 
| Here is more than the Zribune’s difference of 
| price fully accounted for. The sole effect of a 
| tariff of 30 per cent. on iron in Turkey, would be 
| to enable the manufacturing officials the better to 

conceal their frauds, and to afford to custem-house 
| Officers a good slice from the other end of the gov- 
/ernment loaf. For this the people would have to 
| pay in a higher rate for iron, the present effect of 
| artificial stimulation, to be followed by inevitable 
‘revulsion. 
The other fact is, that good arable land in Tur- 
key can be bought at prices fabulously cheap. 
_ Now the fact is that very little land can be bought 
in Turkey at all. One of the curses of the coun- 
‘try there, as in Italy, is that immense districts be- 
long to the government, to the mosques, and to 
the wealthier classes; so that thete is little stim- 














ulus to industry and improvement. The taxes are 


enormous. In the remoter districts the revenue 
'is farmed out to publicans, who, having made the 
best bargain out of the government, practise the 
/ utmost extortion for their own benefit. We were 
, shown in the valley of the Barada, above Damas- 
cus, soil of extraordinary richness under quite in- 
different culture, one-half of whose produce was 
said to be yearly seized by the collector of the 
‘revenue. Is it any wonder that industry does 
not thrive? Would it help the poor fellah of 
| Syria to tax him 25 per cent. on his iron tools 


| for the sake of pampering other government of- 
ficials in custom-houses and manufacturing estab- 


| lishments ? Yet sueh is the depth of the Tribune's 

philosophy of trade. 
| “Good land,” says the Tribune, “can be 
bought outside the walls of Smyrna for 64 
‘cents per acre.” And tiis again is the result 
of “British Free Trade.” But let us look at 
facts. At about the time we were in Smyrna, 
‘less than two years ago, a Greek merchant of 
| that city having gone a few miles back into the 
| interior, was seized by banditti from the moun- 
| tains, and compelled to sign an order on his own 
| house for several thousand piastres for his ransom. 
_A few years ago the Dutch Consul, who had a 
villa without the city walls, was seized in the same 
|way and compelled to buy his freedom. The 
| perpetrators of these outrages are not the “Turk- 
| ish oppressors ” of the country, but lawless Greek 

bandits, fully orthodox, a part of that “ oppressed 
| Christian population of Turkey” for whom the 
| compassions of Nicholas, Gurowski, and the 7’r- 
| bune are so deeply stirred ; just such wretches as 


| 


Austria could hire to bully Kozsta in the port. | 


We do not marvel that land is cheap outside the 
walls of Smyrna. Much as we admire the city 
and its surroundings, we would not accept a villa 
there as a gift; not even if a “Russian Tariff” 
were enacted for our protection. If Col. Colt 
would establish there a branch manufactory of 
his revolvers, possibly that might raise the price 
of land. 

Why is not the Ghor of the Jordan cultivated 
Because the Bedouins who are masters there will 
not tolerate villages of fellaheen, who live by the 
base occupation of tilling the soil. Why is the 
vast plain of Coelo-Syria, once the paradise of the 
East,*and now capable of sustaining a population 
of millions, a wide waste of desolation ;—its mud 
villages mocking the fallen grandeur of Baal- 
beck, and its unprofitable streams drinking up 
the snows of Lebanon that once fed an empire 
with fatness? Because even on the great cara- 
van route that traverses it, from Beirut, the prin- 
cipal sea-port of Syria, to Damascus, the interior 
mart of eastern traffic, the safety of men and 
of property is often perilled, as it has lately been, 
by the fierce forays of mountaineers avenging the 
hated conscription. “British Free Trade” for- 
sooth, the cause, and “a Russian Tariff” the 
remedy ! 


Ill THE TRUE REMEDY, 

The great want of Turkey is a sound and ef- 
ficient government, administered upon principles 
of honesty, of freedom, and virtue; a goyern- 
ment that will foster industry by protecting life 
from the assassin, and labor and its avails from 
robbery and fraud; a government that will 
build roads connecting: the distant parts of the 
empire, and will watch over every province and 
every person with an eye of jealousy, not toward 
industry and its fruits, but toward rapacity and 
its gains. Such a government Turkey could 
never receive at the hand of Russia. Its hope 
for the realization of such a government lies in 
the steady progress of those reforms in its inter- 
nal administration so auspiciously begun within 
the last twenty years. Reform in a body politic 
so vast, 80 diversified, and so corrupt as that of 
Turkey, must be the work of time. But every 
year something is gained for freedom, for law, 
and for the increased security of life and property. 
If the government of Turkey can be relieved 
from the fear of Russian aggression, and the‘tur- 





moil and expense of war, and thas enabl- *~ — 


vote its energies to peaceful f 


: 2 ion which 
more will complete that en vee 


is transforming her *“” 7 een and sluggish 
barbarism to the “!! Viger of civilized life. Al- 
ready is Tp" far in advance of the nations of 
Southe Lurope; and in respect to the essentials 
of “edom and progress, far in advance of Rus- 








Lia. We have now before us a new sign of pro- 
grees in Turkey ;—a newspaper in the Armenian 
language, published by the mission of the Amer- 
ican Board at Constantinople, giving general, 
scientific, and religious news, and articles of prac- 
tical interest. This newspaper is published with- 
out the previous inspection of the censorship; 
yet it discourses openly of the benefits of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Bible as the true teacher. 
Step by step the work moves on. At every step 
of this progress despotism relaxes, and Mahom- 
medanism loosens its grasp upon the prejudices 
of the people. The day is not distant when both 
must fall. 


—— es 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


WHAT OUGHT IT TO DO IN RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


In our discussion of the American Tract Soci- 
ety, we would offer no suggestion inconsiderately. 
We have therefore paused after disposing of the 
topics heretofore discussed, not only that our read- 
ers might not be wearied with the uninterrupted 
recurrence of the subject, but also that we might 
with renewed deliberation and carefulness ponder 
the question that remains to be answered, What 
ought the Society to do in relation to slavery ? 

In the Society’s American Messenger for Feb- 
ruary, we find a leader written with a squint 
toward the question now before us. It expatiates 
on “the scope of the catholic principle.” It 
hints at some who “ignore all that is evangelical 
for the sake of some moral or social hobby.” It 
affirms of “the catholic principle” as organized 
in the Tract Society, that “it brings the sinner 
and the Savior face to face without the obtrusion 
of questions which afford occasion for cavil and 
hesitation.” It repeats the old story that the So- 
ciety by its constitution is “excluded from the 
arena of sectional and sectarian controversy.” In 
the Messenger for March, (issued two weeks in 
advance of its date,) we find a leader with the 
respected initials W. A. H. appended, which 
brings the writer’s personal reminiscences to illus- 
trate and expound those articles in the constitu- 
tion of the Society by which it is restrained from 
publishing any thing that is not “calculated to 
receive the approbation of all evangelical Chirist- 
ians.” The writer of that article says much, and 
says it well, about the “singleness of purpose ” 
with which the Society has been managed from 
the beginning hitherto, and seems to fear that 
some deviation from the great “single purpose” 
of the institution, will be attempted. 

Perhaps then it may give relief in some quar- 
ters if we say at the beginning that we shall at- 
tempt nothing like what seems to be dreaded at 
the Tract House. We have no proposal to offer 
which comes at all within the range of the argu- 
ments and deprecations in the articles referred to. 
It is not in our thoughts that the Publishing 
Committee shall deviate one hair’s-breadth from 
“the singleness of purpose with which the mem- 
bers of the committee have united for thirty years 
to honor Christ in rescuing souls through the 
power of the Spirit from eternal death, and rais- 
ing them to eternal glory.” It is not in our 
thoughts that the Society shall undertake to do 
any thing else than “to diffuse a knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, 
and to promote the interests of vital godliness 
and sound morality by the circulation of religious 
tracts, [and books,] calculated to receive the ap- 
probation of all evangelical Christians.” We do 
not propose that the Society shall engage in any 
“sectional or sectarian controversy ;” or that it 
shall obtrude between the sinner and the Savior 
any “questions which afford occasion for cavil 
and hesitation.” We have no “moral or social 
hobby”—not even the abolition of dancing—for 
the sake of which we are willing to “ ignore all 
that is evangelical.” We desire nothing that is 
contrary to “the scope of the catholic prin- 
ciple.” 

The “catholic principle,” then, is that on 
which we stand. There is a catholic or general 
doctrine in regard to slavery as really as in regard 
to depravity or regeneration. All evangelical 
Christians were agreed in it till the occurrence of 
“the Southern Apostasy”—for which, as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to show, the Tract Soci- 
ety is partly responsible; and whether the adher- 
ents of that Apostasy ought to be recognized as 
“evangelical Christians,” is at least questionable. 
There is a common Christian doctrine in regard 
to slavery which is held alike by Albert Barnes 
and Robert J. Breckinridge. That is the catholic 
or evangelical doctrine on that subject—just as 
the catholic or evangelical doctrine on justifica- 
tion by faith is not what either of those two 
divines holds in distinction from the other, but 
rather what each holds in common with the other. 
The catholic doctrine concerning slavery, is that 
in which Samuel Hopkins and Ashbel Green 
agreed. It is that which Cowper, “ the evangeli- 
cal poet” breathed into immortal song. It is 
that in which the devout casuisty of Baxter coin- 
cides withthe cold ethics of Paley. It is that 
which might be traced out in a long catena of 
fathers, councils, and doctors of the Church, 
through all the centuries of ecclesiastical histery. 
To pretend that there is a Catholic doctrine ac- 
cepted by “all evangelical Christians,” concerning 
the atonement of Christ and the work of the 
Spirit, and that there is no equally Catholic doc- 
trine concerning slavery, is preposterous. What 
we demand is that the accepted and known evan- 
gelical doctrine about doing justly and loving 
mercy, and about the wickedness of enslaving 
men who are guilty of no crime against society, 
shall not be suppressed merely to propitiate a 
handful of fanatical drivelers about “the cursed 
race of Ham.” 


Our friends then may rest assured that we are 
not writing in the interest of those, if such there 
are, who have some private or special doctrine of 
their own to which they would make the Tract 
Society auxiliary. We would not have the Com- 
mittee undertake to please Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
of Boston, and his friends in Engizud or Ameri- 
ca,—just as we would not have them undertake 
to please Mr. John Fletcher, of Louisiana, (author 
of the stupid “Studies on Slavery,”) and his ad- 
miring coadjutor, President Lord, of Darmouth 
College. Wedo not demand that they shall under- 


take to satisfy the founders of the American Re- 


af ~18 & few years }form Tract and Book Society, or shall send to 


England another such agent as the Rev. James 
Vincent. We do not ask that they shall obtain 
for their publications the endorsement of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, or of that which 
is American and Foreign, or even of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. On the question of 
communion with slave-holders, (including as it 
does the perplexing question, Who shall be taken 
and deemed to be a slave-holder?) the Tract So- 
ciety need not be committed. On the question 
of that man’s duty who finds himself the master 
of slaves in a State where emancipation is not 
only forbidden, but made impossible, except on 
the condition of removal—whether he shall mi- 
grate with his slaves to some State where justice 
to the poor is not a crime against public policy— 
whether he shall simply defy the law, and let it 
do its worst on those whom it has placed in his 
power—whether he shall continue to stand be- 
tween them and the tyrant State, doing with con- 
scientious diligence all the good to them whichis 
possible in those circumstances—the Society need 
not dogmatize. On the question of the process 
by which slavery may be most wisely and equita- 
bly abolished—whether immediately or gradually 
—whether with compensation to owners or with- 
out—the Society may reasonably be silent ; just 
as in regard to the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it has simply demanded the aboli- 
tion of that great mischief, and has never said 
anything about the Maine-Law, the Connecticut- 
Law, or any other particular mode of legisla- 
tion. 

Let our affrighted friends take courage. We 
do not propose to co-erce the American Tract So- 
ciety into a profession of what is sometimes called, 
with pious horror, “ modern abolitionism.” Have 
we not made our statement, so far, intelligible? Or 
is there no middle-ground between the doctrine of 
the Southern Apostacy on the one hand, and the 
doctrine of Parker Pillsbury and his “come- 


outers” on the other ? os 


—————— — 
THE INFAMY OF SLAVE-CATCHING. 


In the year 1850 we uttered sentiments upon 
the infamy of the Fugitive-Slave law which made 
no small stir among our “conservative” neigh- 
bors. As we did not flinch from the responsibility 
of those sentiments at the time, and have never for 
one moment doubted their soundness, it is quite 
refreshing in less than five years to find them 
sustained and enforced by the decision of Su- 
preme Courts, by the acts of Legislatures, and by 
the earnest voice of the people and the press. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin in the case of S. M. Booth, endorses all that 
we said of the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive- 
law, und of the right and duty of the citizen to 
refuse it his support and to oppose its execution 
by all peaceable and lawful means. The Penn- 
sylvania case covered all that we said of the 
rights of fugitives in order to their own escape. 
And now the action of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College in the case of Prof. E. G. 
Loring, and the probable removal of Mr. Loring 
from the office of Judge of Probate, confirms 
what we then predicted of the fate of slave- 
catchers. 

In October 1852 we said: 

“Tf the execution of the Fugitive-Slave law is 
likely to be demanded of Commissioners and Mar- 
shals at the North, men of respectability will refuse 
to take the office, or if tempted to do so by the love 
of office or the hope of gain, they will suffer in re- 
putation and in social position a loss which no hon- 
or or emolument can compensate. 

“The man who shall lend himself to the work of 
enslaving his fellow-man, who shall do the work 
and take the hire of the slave catcher, will meet a 
slave-catcher’s reward. He will be even more des- 
pised at the North than is the slave-trader at the 
South. He will be shut out from respectable socie- 
ty, and will be hooted at by the rabble in the streets. 
Wherever he goes he will be marked as a degraded 
man; for in all communities he who lives on the 
price of blood, is the most odious and infamous of 
living creatures.” 

This is abundantly verified in the present ex- 
That the 
severe discipline of public odium to which he is 
now subjected, and which he has brought upon 
himself by his course toward the unhappy 
Burns, may prove a warning to all official slave- 
catchers throughout the country, and may be 
sanctified to his personal improvement in the 
graces of freedom, of justice, and of charity, is our 
sincere desire. The most effective protest that 
the public can render against the Fugitive-law, 
is the brand of infamy upon all men, whatever 
their position and attainments, who lend them- 
selves to its execution. 


perience of Mr. Commissioner Loring. 


a ae 


Notice.—Our friends who are writing to us 
about the Tract Society, may expect that their 
communications will be considered as we proceed 
in the discussion. 





“HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS NO 
SLAVE-HOLDER.” 

Tue following communication was sent by a 
gentleman of this city, who gives us his name and 
address as a pledge of his good faith. We are 
perfectly willing that Senator D. should have the 
full benefit of the explanation which it offers, 
Yet, there are two things to be said. First: 
Our friend can hardly fail to remember that in 
the Southern newspapers, a few months ago, there 
was an account of Mr. Douglas's plantation, and 
of the “ fat negroes” there, which would have 
made Mr. John Mitchell’s mouth water. Did the 
Hon. Senator, or any of his friends then venture 
to deny the sofi impeachment? Secondly : We 
don’t see any thing in the explanation now offer- 
ed which is particularly creditable to the Senator. 
Why did he decline the offered legacy? Why 
did he prefer that those slaves instead of being 
placed at his disposal should become the property 
of his children, helplessly and hopelessly bound 
till the youngest of those children shall cease to 
be a minor, and dependent for all their happiness 
afterwards on the chance of what his children 
may become as they grow up # 

“To tae Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


“GENTLEMEN :—In your editorial of the 25th Jan- 
uary relative to the American Tract Society, occurs 
the following passage. ‘Let another (colporter) read 
it to the Hon Stephen A. Douglas on his plantation 
in Mississippi, with his negroes around him, and 
will not a flush of wrath come over the face of the 
renegade Vermonter,’ etc. I am persuaded, from 
the facts which I shall relate, that you have done the 
Hon. 8. A. Douglas great injustice. He never was 
a slave-holder! Ihave been credily informed by a 
relative and intimate friend of his, that his late 
father-in-law, before making his last will, offered to 
make over to him direct, all his estates, (such was his 
confidence in him,) including, of course, his slaves 
and plantation. Did he accept the offer? He did 
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“T was also informed by the sam 4 
Mr. Douglas receives avthing whatever som that 
come of the estate, and has paid back to ‘ta th = 
in-law a sum received by him previous sie 
band’s death—preferring and determined that the 
whole shall be sacredly kept for those to wh + 
was bequeathed. iii 

‘Although differing greatly from Mr. Doulas : 
political views, I feel it due to justice to make the 
above statement of facts which are within os 
knowledge. And lest you should regar om 
mous, and therefore not entitled to confi 
you my real name in the accomp 
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“ New: York, Feb, 12th. 1855 _—— Pia 
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Toe Year-Boox.—Many of our readers in 
parts of the country will be glad to learn that t 
second volume of the Congregational Year-Boo} 
ready to be issued from the press. Its publica 
has been delayed somewhat by the extraordin 
financial pressure. which has been felt by the Unio 
in common with all our religious and benevolen 
institutions, The volume of last year was publish’ 
ed at far too low a rate for its size and the extent o 
sales. This year the same form is retained, but th 
book is reduced in thickness, while at th: 
time, in consequence of an improved arrangement 
much more matter is given in proportion ¢ , the 
size. All necessary Statistical tables are retained 
and a very important list is added of the Congrega- 
tional ministers deceased in the United States during 
the past year, with a brief obituary of each, Re. 
turns are also given from several States, of the di 
tribution of the fund for church erection The 
Secretary, Rev. T. Atkinson, has shown a commend. 
able diligence and skill in the preparation of this 
volume, and has made a book which no Congregs 
tional minister or church can afford to be withoy 
It is embellished with several engravings, and sold 
to members of the Union at the low rate of 374 cts 
a copy. 
his yearly subscription of one dollar, and two post. 
age stamps, will receive a copy of the Year-Book 
For two dollars the Year-Book for 1854 and 1655 
will be sent post-paid. 

The new volume will be sold to the trade at a3 
per dozen, cash, Address Rey. T. Atkinson 
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Rev. Leon Pitatte.—This estimable brother 
widely known and beloved in the United States, is 
laboring with improved health and with cheering 
prospects at Nice, in Sardinia, whose climate suit: 
him better than that of Paris, and whose relig 
openings are full of encouragement. A strong 
post has been established there; a Protestant 
church of the pure Waldensian pattern, in which 
worship is maintained in the Italian and French 
languages. The brethren are about erecting a good 
house of worship, and greatly need a few hundred 
dollars. We trust that Christians in this country 
will remember them, and remit contributions for 
this purpose to Mr. Pilatte. The work is ful! 
promise. oe 


GNADENHUTTEN 


Jonnusvittg, Mich. Feb. 16, 1855 
Eprrors or tHE InpergnpeNt :—Your correspondent, 
S. H. M., from Cleveland, O., of Jan. 27, in The Inde 
pendent of Feb. 8, is certainly mistaken with regard to 
Gonadenhutten. The first town of this name settled by 
the Moravians in this country was about thirty miles 
from Bethlehem, in Pa. This wasin 1746. Bethle 
hem was so called because at Christmas, they only had 
a stable erected in which to hold the customary festi- 
vities. Gnadenhutten means ‘ Tents of Grace.” This 
latter town was destroyed by hostile Iroquois in 175! 
when eleven missionaries and their assistants were 
burned to death. Vide, “ History of the Brethren, writ 
ten by David Cranz. Translated by Benjamin La 
trobe, London, 1780.” A copy of which is in the Yale 
College Library. The Moravian colonists after their 
removal to Ohio, about 1767, it is probable, called s 
town after the one which had been destroyed, as it 

name had a rich spiritual meaning H. L.§ 
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Harvagp Cottege.—At the last meeting of the boar 
of Overseers, after the rejection of Judge Loring as | 
fessor of Law, and the confirmation of the other Pr 
fessor nominated by the Corporation, Rev. Dr 
nett made an explanatory statement concerning th 
finances of the College, with reference to a report inthe 
newspapers that there was an accumulation of © om 
million of dollars” in the Treasury, on which the ques 
tion was asked, why the expenses of tuition were nol 
reduced? He said there was no such accumulation, but 
the sum stated was the whole amount of the colleg 
property, excluding the grounds and buildings, a 
cluding the foundations of Professorships, the appropri 
ations for the Divinity, Law, and Medical Department 
etc., and furthermore that it was all actually and ecc 
nomically expended. It was true the report did show & 
slight excess (about $1206) of receipts over expendi 
tures during the past year, but this was owing to the 
fact thatsundry accounts for repairs, etc., had not been 
sent in when that report was made up. Under thee 
circumstances, he thought proper that the public mind 
should be disabused of the wrong impressions suc! 
paragraphs as he had referred to were calculated to 
induce. 

—_——— -@- 

Inuow Cottrge —A quarter of a century having 
elapsed in the history of Illinois College, it is pro 
posed that a reiinion of the friends of the Institution 
take place at the time of the next annual Commence 
ment. The principal exercises of the occasion—'0 
cluding a Historical Discourse and a Social Enter 
tainment—will occur on Wednesday, July 11th 

sieniennonsisigilibainamaneaies 

Rev. S. Sparrorp Hucusoy, late Pastor of the iret 
Congregational Chureh of Penn Yan, has accepted 
the call of the First Congregational church and sock ty 
of Rushville, to settle with them in the ministry, wit 
a salary of $600. The church and society is large and 
flourishing, and presents a most interesting field for 
religious effort. Within a few weeks past a goodly 
number have been hopefully converted to God 

som 
-@- -— : 
Cuariortre, Eaton Co., Mich., Feb. 12, 159° 

Eprrozs N. Y. Inpergexpent:—Some of your readers 
will perhaps be pleased to learn that the Lord has 
been reviving his work in this place. Rev. J. T. Avery, 
of Cleveland, O., has spent three weeks with us, and 
has now gone to hold a series of mectings in Flint 
Genesee Co., in this State. 

Methodista, Baptists and Congregationalists united 
freely in the effort here, and as yet not a discordant 
note has been heard. Backsliders have been reclaim 
ed, Christians have had their hearts knit together 12 
the bonds of Chritian love, and some thirty profess t¢ 
have yielded up their hearts to God. How many © 
these are truly converted is known only to the grea! 
searcher of hearts, Respectfully yours, 

W. B. Witiams, Pastor Cong. Church. 
naiee 

Depication.—The Congregational Church and Socie: 
ty in Memphis, Mich., dedicated their new meeting: 
house on the 3d of January. The sermon was prea hed 
by Rey. P. R. Hurd, of Romeo. Though the weather 
was unfavorable, and the roads very bad, yet the 
house was well filled. This is another fruit of the 
Meeting-house Fund raised two years ago, The chureh 
and society in this place have felt for years that 4 
house of worship was greatly needed, but the emall- 
ness of their numbers and their straightened circum: 
stances prevented them from building until the fand 
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62 INDEPENDENT. 


GOD KNOWN THROUGH LOVE 


[FepruaRy 22, 1855, 





nant to his principles, and which he was very un- las being burdened, because we are not ‘ 
| the body, and present with the Lord.”—9 (4, »- 
2,4, 8. The more we grow in faith and Spiritual 


THE 
noone FEB] 


——e 
absent from 


duces between the white man and Indian, he cannot | nan” 
, : t is | willing to perpetrate. 
rovide schools. He thirsts for knowles”, bu : F P 
- permitted to drink at the com=v” fountain, but | He has been whipp ” nites, and othereiee light, the more sensible are we of our present }y 
surely it is not right that we who have grown rich | cruelly treated by his father till he has felt he dens, and the more vehemently do we groan oe rom Constan 
oe . & > unjustly took, should permit would rather die in the street than to submit to it | deliverance into the perfect liberty of the sons of } the Sultan: | 
spent iees + vaalng M. M. any longer. This is what has induced him to leave | God. This is the posture of their minds who have 4 Medjidie to G 
them to ask in vain. his wretched home, and attempt to earn his own received the first-fruits of the Spirit in the most ! ee ply 
. ae ivi He is “industrious, truthful, and frugal,” eminent degree. The nearer any one is to heaven in the En, lis 
AN APPEAL FOR INDIAN MISSIONS. living. ” ’ ’ | the more earnestly he desires to be there, |, . 8 
‘Tak LADIES’ DRESSES. and thus far has supported himself comfortably. I 


and speak out of the falling waters, dying away 
most ravishingly sweet, and then rising again min- 
gled with angel voices in a swelling accord, of which 
we can form no conception till we too, pass the 
river and hear the “ Alleluia” ! 

I had almost forgotten the Philharmonic Society, 
but tot these thoughts of Beethoven are owing. I 
can only say that the second concert was given 
Saturday evening, Jan. 20th, and was on the whole 


“‘wrapped in a napkin,” may be in our possession 
when we know it not. 

“ He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do 
likewise.” Luke 3: 11. M. E. W. 


Tux Sutra: 


No human eyes Thy face may see; racious act 


No human thought may know; 
But all creation dwells in Thee, 
And thy great life through all doth flow! 


And yet, Oh strange and wondrous thought! 
Thou art a God who hearest prayer, 

And every heart with sorrow fraught 
To seek thy present aid may dare. 
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And though most weak our efforta seem 
Into our creed these thoughts to bind, 
And vain the intellectual dream, 
To see and know the Eternal Mind, 


Yet thou wilt turn them not aside, 
Who cannot solve Thy life divine, 
But would give up all reason’s pride 
To know their hearts approved by Thine. 


And Thine unceasing love gave birth 
To our dear Lord, Thy holy Son, 

Who left a perfect proof on earth, 
That Duty, Love, and Truth are one. 


So, though we faint on life’s dark hill, 
And Thought grow weak and Knowledge flee, 
Yet Faith shall teach us courage still, 
And Love shall guide us on to Thee! 
Book of Hymns, 
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Family Reading. 


THE PHILHARMONIC REHEARSALS 
AND CONCERTS. 


Tue New-York Philharmonic Society's Rehearsals 
and Concerts are a luxury to all lovers of music. 
The saying that ‘‘ results, not processes, are for the 
world’s eye,” would seem to be out of place here, 
unless we go back to those years of severe study 
which each musician mu:t have had before he ven- 
tured thus upon public practise. The Rehearsals 
educate one for the Concerts. One becomes imbued 
with the spirit of the music, and though sometimes 
annoyed, perhaps, when sinking into a dream by the 
quick fall of the baton, the dropping of the instru- 
ments one after another, till the violins waver away 
alone, the voice of the leader calling out to some 
distant performer that B flat was played instead of 
B natural, or that the last bar was hurried in time, 
yet these errots and corrections do not occur often 
enough to interfere materially with the pleasure, 
and rather serve to prepare one for a fuller enjoy- 
ment of the perfect Concert when the marching or 
gliding music moves onward undisturbed—a living 
presence, an eloquent soul. 

The first Concert of the season was given on the 
2d of December. Some complained that the violins 
were weak, that there was a cold, Germanic stiff- 
ness about the whole performance, ete., but I’m sure 
the greater number were too much engrossed by 
sweet sounds for fault-finding. If one were Mr. 
Timm or Mr. Eisfeld, at the head of affairs, it would 
be highly-desirable and necessary to make the most 
of such imperfections, provided they existed, but 
when one is only a listener, and there is positively 
nothing better to listen to, why dwell upon a single | 
discord in the midst of a thousand harmonies. For 
myself I am ready to pronounce it altogether de- 








lightful. Of course the gem of the evening was | 
Beethoven's Heroic Symphony. What a pity it is| 
that there is no history of classical music accessible | 
to all. I wish some literary musician would occupy | 
this rich field, and tell us under’what circumstances | 
and with what lofty intent the great masters framed | 
their works; for, in spite of a certain musical | 
school, there are very few who will believe that a! 


inferior to the first. The pieces performed were 
from Mendelssohn, Weber and Wallace. Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony was finely given. In the third 
part were some passages sweet as a dream of hea- 
ven, and sad as an earthly awakening. Mademois- 
ella Lehmann sang in the pauses. She has a plea- 
sant, well-trained voice, but it lacks soul. Her man- 
ner is cold and indifferent, so that she appears in 
singing like a fair automaton. I don’t believe a 
passion-flower ever unfolded in her heart’s garden. 
Can any one tell why that selection was made from 
Wallace? When there are such stores of rich 
music, why choose that which is meaningless? All 
will be glad to see in the announcement of the next 
Rehearsal the name of Mozart—would that we saw 
also that of Beethoven. By the way, one great 
charm of the Rehearsal-room is the number of love- 
ly women who are there assembled. I wonder if 
they really have more perfection of feature and cle- 
gant ease of manner than one often sees, or whether 
the music developes every latent grace, “leaving 
that beautiful which still was so, and making that 
which was not, till the heart runs o’er with silent 
worship ?” DEAN. 
Brooxyy, Jan., 1855. 
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AUNT HETTY’S GARRET.—NO, II. | 
A merry group of children assembled in Mrs, 
Lincoln's dining-room after the departure of the 
trunk, Mirth and joyousness beamed in each face, 
but in none more than in Jenny’s. They were en- 
gaged in the absorbing work of preparing Christ- 
mas presents, whose origin and destiny was a pro- 
found secret. Pieces of ribbon, and lace, and a pair 
of worked slippers lay on the center-table, over 
which the gas burned brilliantly ; and busy fingers 
plied the needle in haste, for the presents were to be 
ready the next day. Jenny’s voice occasionally rose 
above the rest in a light, untroubled laugh, for she 
had a new and deeper fountain of happiness than 
can be found in the greatest riches and luxury. 
She had been “ taking pity on the poor,” and out of 
the “pile of trash,” as Aunt Hetty laughingly call- 
ed it, had sprung a fountain of heavenly joy, fill- 
ing the young girl’s heart with thankfulness. 
Another, and far different scene, was transpiring 
in Mrs. Smith’s desolate home. By the light of a 
dim candle, the widow and her lame daughter sat 
sewing on some coarse shirts. It took weary hours 
of toil to earn for them the mite which a child may 
spend at the confectioner’s in a few moments. A 
little girl with sad, unchildlike face, crouched by the 
poor fire, eating some Indian pudding out of a tin | 
basin, and feeding a little one of three years old by | 
her side. Amy, the youngest, looked like a star of | 
hope in their darkness, for child-like, she could | 
prattle and play on the verge of destitution. Just | 
then the door opened, and a fine, manly boy of | 





| eleven years, miserably clad, and pinched with the 


cold, entered the room and sat down with a heavy | 
groan. 
| 


“Well, Willie, how did you get along?” said Lucy, | 


| a peculiar sadness when called to follow even a lit- 


I po not suppose it is in the power of the Amer- 
ican Board to be partial, if they should be inclined. 
The distribution of the funds placed in their hands 
must be as nearly as possible equalized, and there- 
fore it is useless for the missionaries amoxg any 
peeple to ask for an extra fund for ary purpose. 
And very likely each would become s0 attached to 
his own charge that he would think he, if any one, 
was entitled to an increase of means to prosecute 
his work. It is not with the consent or knowledge 
of any missionary that I make this appeal, but hav- 
ing become better acquainted with the wrongs 
which have been done to those who were once the 
lords of the soil which we now possess, and having 
become personally acquainted with some of those 
who are spending their lives in attempting to repair 
these wrongs, I have become impressed with the 
belief that far more should be done than it is in the 
power of any one society to perform, for the few 
who remain among us, of a once proud and inde- 
pendent race. White people increase and multiply 
in multitudes so that no man can number them, and 
their lives are precious, as is every thing into which 
God has breathed the breath of life. But the In- 
dians are now so few, that the death of one is a great 
loss, and those who watch over them mourn with 


tle child or an aged pilgrim to the tomb. 

There are few who have fully considered our in- 
debtedness to the Indian, and the claims he has 
upon us, even in a pecuniary point of view. “This 
country was once owned by the Indians ; it is now 
ours. At whatcost? Why, including all our expen- 
ditures, and of every sort, for and on account of the 
Indians, we have succeeded to this country and be- 
come owners of it at a price not exceeding two cents 
and three-quarters the acre!” Thisis the price at 
which we obtained all these fruitful fields and smil- 
ing valleys, and those to whom they belonged were 
hunted from their forest-haunts like wild beasts 
from their dens, and compelled to go back into the 
wilderness—on, and (on, and on, or remain among 
their enemies to be slain or to starve. There are 
yet three thousand remaining, and we have no lon- 
ger any thing to fear from them. But there is still 
among us a bitter prejudice which prevents our do- 
ing them justice, and which we can afford to lay 
aside towards those whom we have conquered and 
utterly subdued. . 

It is still reiterated and believed by many that 
the Indian is irreclaimable, because a few, during 
our early history, were educated and afterwards re- 
turned to their roving habits and their native cos- 
tume. But there have been white men and women 
from the highest circles of civilization who have vol- 
untarily sought the hunter’s cabin, and become the 
inmates of the wigwam, in preference to wearing the 


ix your issue of Feb. Ist, you quote a paragraph 
from the Home Journal en the cost of a lady’s dress ; 
$1,000 is the lowest estimate, and that “ would 
prove insufficient ;” and “ $3,000 and $4,000 could 
be spent very easily” if the lady indulges in furs and 
jewelry. Up here in Vermont, the latter sum for 
principal, constitutes a man of considerable wealth. 
It is not necessary to change the fashion of furs 
every winter ; the last season’s style is comfortable 
here this season; and as for jewelry, probably one 
set of “diamonds” would buy out all in our large 
village—the jeweler’s stock included. 

Pray, do such ladies pretend to be Christians ; do 
they profess philanthrophy and self-denial? How 
many thousands annually do they cast into the 
treasury of the needy? How much do they give 
to Mr. Brace and Mr. Pease; to Home and Foreign 
Missions; to the African Colonization Society ; to 
suffering widows and orphans; for the support of 
the aged whose strength has failed? How do they 
remunerate those whom they employ; the seam- 
stress, the house-maid, the coal-man, the errand- 
boy? Dothey generously add a little to their claim, 
and save them some pitiless toil? But, perhaps 
they will answer, “Oh! such people have not the 
tastes that we have; it is not such a privation to 
them as it would be to us who have been accus- 
tomed toliving in elegance.” Does any one pretend 
that because a person is poor they can not see any 
thing desirable; that pretty things do not look 
pretty to them, that they therefore have not the 
capacity to appreciate comforts and luxuries, or that 
because they are compelled to work very hard for a 
subsistence, that they consequently feel the less 
fatigue? With all the misery and poverty in the 
world—in your city—can any lady pretend to any 
conscience, any feeling for her race, and spend 
without compunction, from $1,000 to $4,000 yearly ? 
Do they suppose that they shall always be allowed 
the same income / 

Fortune is capricious; they may sometime find 
that she will think she had favored them sufficiently 
long, and will then transfer her favor to some per- 
son whom they think unworthy. What then will 
these ladies do when they have less than $4,000? 
Will the recollection of their former magnificence 
suffice as consolation in their changed circum- 
stances? If they have less, they will certainly be 
obliged to do without many of their present needless 
superfluities, Many a needle-woman is ruining 
her health and eyesight, for an amount that they 
would not feel, and then suffers for the want of food 
and fuel. Jdo not wish to be a lady that “can 
spend very easily” from $1,000 to $4,000 annually 
in dress. ¥. 
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trammels of cultivated society, and being subject to 
its laws. In those early days, Indian youth were 
sent away from their people to obtain knowledge, 
and when they returned, as they were expected to in 
order to impart their acquisitions, they had no homes 
such as they had learned to appreciate; no com- 
panions and no congenial society. They must live 
and work alone, with scarcely a hope of doing good 


THE BOY WHO CONFESSED HIS SIN, 


I cALLED at the Newsboy’s Lodging-house a few 
days since, to leave a shirt, which had been made 
for one of the needy boys, by a little girl of my ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Tracy was standing before a map of the city, 
pointing out some place on it to a boy about twelve 


was present at the opening of the Bank on the first 
of February. John had over twelve dollars in it. 
Two of these he owed Mr. Tracy, and a few shilings 
more to another person for “stock.” The remain- 
der was his, and he spent it in procuring a new 
pair of boots, and a neat suit of clothes for Sunday. 
A few days ago he bought himself a small trunk, 
where he can keep his new clothes during the week. 
He showed me his books, which were piled in one 
end of it. There was a Bible, which~had been 
given him at Sabbath-school, and a prayer-book, 
which he had purchased himself. I asked him if 
he could repeat the catechism. He said he could— 
but I did not have time to question him. Ile isa 
regular attendant at the Mission Sunday-school in 
— street, and seems to like to go to church. 
His Bible was not unread. Almost every even- 
ing he takes it out, and reads for alongtime. He 
is not ashamed to do so, and the newsboys never 
molest him by laughing at him. Ie would not 
mind them if they did. 
John is a generous boy, and many a hungry little 
fellow he has furnished with a good supper. He 
has a younger brother who sells newspapers, and 
over whom he watches with true brotherly love. 
John never sells any thing on Sunday. I think 
he must have had a good “true mother,” or, 
brought up as he has been by such a father, he 
could not have so much principle. How few boys 
there are noble enough to confess, voluntarily, when 
they have done wrong. Who can fail to respect a 
child who so fully acknowledges, “ When I first 
came here to sleep, I told you a lie, and now sir, I 
am sorry for it.” I fear there are many children, 
who have had far better advantages, whose con- 
sciences are less tender, and who would not con- 
sider it necessary to confess their faults. ‘“ He that 
covereth his sins,” says the wise man, “ shall not 
prosper ; but whose confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have mercy.” 
I trust that John will find kind friends to aid him 
by their advice, and in any way he may need, and, 
that if he lives, he will be become a good and use- 
ful man. 
What a blessing it is to him that there is a Lodg- 
ing-house where he can sleep. I saw other inter- 
esting boys there, about whom I should like to tell 
you another time. 
heart towards him with no ordinary interest. 
Anna II. 
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Selections. 


FROM “UP-COUNTRY LETTERS.” 


SUNDAY NIGHT SPECULATIONS, 


and our little circle is still unbroken. 


and oriental. 


ever was done last week will so remain for ever. 


One beautiful orphan drew my 


We have wheeled around again into Sunday night, 
Here we all F oe ; 
are by the round table, and the golden-footed lamp, | Fo? What are men better than sheep or goats 
and the Claude, and the great curtains, ponderous 
We are here,—but the week is gone. 
They say it will never come back again; that what- | 


And what is the result of the week say you? | Tr 


. . ste: 
are our views of him by faith, the more do om 


and groan for the removal of all obstructions and 
interpositions in our so doing. Now groaning ;, 
(the expression of) a vehement desire, mixe h 
sorrow, for the present want of what is desipag 
The desire hath sorrow, and that sorrow hath joy 
and refreshment in it ;—like a shower that fills; 
aman in a garden in the spring, it wets hirn oe 
withal refresheth him with the savor it causeth in 
the flowers and herbs of the garden where he :. 
And this groaning which, when it is constay 
habitual, is one of the choicest effects of faith: 
life, respects what we would be delivered fro 
what we would attain unto. The ‘irst is expressed 
Rom. 7: 24, the other in the places now mention- 
ed. And this frame, with an intermixture of some 
sighs from weariness by the troubles, sorrows 
ains, sicknesses of this life, is the best we ca 
ere attain unto. 

Alas! we cannot here think of Christ, but w 
are quickly ashamed of and troubled at our ow: 
thoughts; so confused are they, so unsteady, ; 
imperfect. Commonly they issue in a groan ‘or 
sigh: Oh! when shall we come unto him? y 
shall we be ever with him? when shall we see 
ashe is? Andif at any time he begins to give m° 
than ordinary evidences and intimations of his glo’ 
and love unto our souls, we are not able to bear 
them, so as to give them any abiding residence jr 
our minds. [ut ordinarily this trouble and eroar 
ing is amongst our best attainments in this world 
a trouble which, I pray God, I may never be de! 


d with 


e is, 
. t and 
in this 
m, and 


leliy- 
ered from, until deliverance do come at once from 
this state of mortality ; yea, the good Lord increase 
this trouble more and more in all that believe. 

The heart of a believer affected with the glory of 
Christ is like the needle touched with the loadston, 
It can no longer be quiet, no longer be satisfied ta. 
a distance from him. It is putinto a continual mo. 
tion towardshim. This motion, indeed, is weak and 
tremulous. Pantings, breathings, sighings, groan. 
ings in prayer, in meditations, in the secret rece 
of our minds, are the life of it. However, it is con. 
tinually pressing towards him. But it obtaing not 
its point, it comes not to its center and rest in th 
world, 

But now above, all things are clear and serene 
all plain and evident in our beholding the glory of 
Christ; we shall be ever with him, and see him a5 
he is. This is heaven, this is blessedness, this 
eternal rest.—OweEn. 
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Ife that goes about to speak of the myst 











the Trinity, and does it by words and 
man’s invention, talking of essences and existences, 
of hypothesis and personalitics, etc., may interest 
himself, and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk 
something he knows not what; but the good man 
who feels the power of the Faruen, and to whon 
| the Son has become wisdom and sanctification and 
redemption, and in whose heart the Sri 0 

is shed abroad,—that man, though he understands 
nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone un- 
derstands the doctrine of the Trinity.—Jrrewy 


LOR. 
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PRAYER, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by pray 
| Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy v 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 





| That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
| If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

| Both for themselves and those who eall them friend. 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

|} Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
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symphony is as easily understood asa poem. How | without looking up from her sewing. ‘TI can’t beg, | 2 . 
many listened to this grand composition of Beetho-| mother. I told one lady who was leading a little | bY this means, or they must conform again to the 
ven’s with a new appreciation when they learned | gir] about Amy’s age, very finely dressed, that my | customs still prevalent among their people. If it 
that it was a tribute to Napoleon during his Con-| mother and sick sister had sold their clothes fox | had entered the minds of the benevolent to educate 
sulship—that in the first part the air, finding its bread, and that we went to bed hungry every night. | girls ” well ne boys, that they might be ready to = : 
way through those intricate harmonies, now almost | She gave me « cent, and told me I was big enough establish Christian households, the work of civiliz-| him where a physician lived, who, he thought, 


lost and then evolving itself in simple beauty out of | to work and help them, as if I didn’t know it to my ing would have progressed much faster. In this | would be interested in him, and might do something 
| case, as in every other, if one-half the funds which | to relieve him. The diseased limb was nearly three 


> oe 


Foreign Mliscellanr. 


Aye,—aye,—what is it? For six days the sun has 
gone up and down the heavens, streaming upon | 
mountain, valley, and fields all white with snow; or | 
showering down this bright light upon the tops of 
snow-storms and realms of cloud-land,—covering | 
whole States, —and nowhere one quivering ray going 
through into the milky twilight below. Six long | _ Hungany.—An incident of travel on the Puszta la 
winter nights we have crawled shivering to bed, | November illustrates some part of the feeling of t! 
and laid ourselves straight out, seeking for oblivion, | P¢°Pl¢- Miss Birkbeck, we should explair 


years old. The child was respectably dressed, and, 
I observed, carried a small cane in his hand. I in- 
quired if he was lame, and learned that he had been 
so a year or two. Mr. Tracy had been showing 





the wild commingling, was intended to represent usually 











the inflexible genius of Napoleon—that the majestic 
mourning which wails through all the deep chords 
of the ‘Funeral March” in the wondrous minor, 
that is to major music what autumn is to spring, 
was in honor of the brave who fell in the battles of 


| sorrow. J can’t beg; I don’t know how; and no- 





the Republic; that the “Allegro vivace,” so exhilarat- 
ing, So transporting in its airy lightness, was to por- 
tray the return of the victorious army, and the rare 

blending of national airs their triumphal welcome. | 
Every great work must have had a thrilling history, | 
else how wasit born’? The shallow writer adds page | 
to page in a polished style, it may be, without plan or | 
aim ; his book, sprung from nothing, evokes nothing | 
in return. The man of thought delivers himself | 
with earnestness and power, and every heart res- | 
ponds to his call. Always the effect is proportion- | 
ed to the cause. So itis in music. Whenever you | 
listen to a harmony that stirs all the life within you, | 
or to a melody that makes you weep you know not | 
why, be sure that sublime conceptions filled the | 
author’s mind, or that some unwonted grief or 
gladness stirred his genius to this immortal expres- 
sion. Beethoven's creations are not those of ele- 
gant ornament, nor of fantastic novelty, nor pre- 
eminently those of feeling, but of ideas, He is the 
Milton of music. 

Ah! If we only had words to express musical 
effect! But it is the language of a loftier sphere, 
and can never be fully interpreted by the speech of 
this. Gay and inspiring, sad and tender measures 
come to us in all our moods to lift us out of our- 
selves, to give us wider sympathies and deeper af- 
fections, nobler views of God and of the destiny of | 
every human creature. Sometimes we are so happy 
that our wayward natures are forgotten, and already 
we walk the golden streets of the city that “ hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon,” and then 
the glory fades away as some dirge-like air floats 
past us and brings to mind life’s bitterest hours 





| fully, with a warm shawl wrapped about her thin 
shoulders; and such a comfortable dress, quilted | 





which we would fain bury forever—old loves and 
hopes and fears look out of their graves; it is 
anguish that we suffer, and only when the weird, 
solemn sounds have given place to more genial 
tones can we raise our heads and wipe away the 
falling tears. 

But to return to the Concert. There was one 
strain in the “ Allegro movement” so delicious in 
its sweetness as to be almost overpowering ; 
like those fragrant odors which produce faintness 
when too freely inhaled. At first it was like a 
worldly joy, rapturous, entrancing; then it was sub- 
limed, and losing every material element, winged its 
pure flight towards heaven. So finely was it ren- 
dered that its author might have listened with a se- 
rene satisfaction upon his spiritual brow. 

Talking with a musician the other day, “Oh!” 
said he, ‘such changes are taking place in the 
science of music that ’tisn’t at all impossible Bee- 
thoven will yet become antiquated.” Beethoven 
antiquated? God forbid! It is true that changes 
are taking place in musical composition. Modern 
writers have raised the scale, so that C natural has 
become almost CO sharp, thinking thus to make their 
music more effective; they give us combinations 
that fifty years ago would have been deemed alto- 
gether incorrect; but is the new music more impres- 
sive than tha old? Forms of expression may differ, 
but truth and beanty are eternal, Do we discard 


Spencer because he wrote in the language of his 
time? When the human gout is « antiquated” then 


will Beethoven’s music be! Do yun ever wender 
what he is doing now? Whether, with his larger 
powers, he frames anthems for celestial choirs, or 





reclining upon some heavenly hill, his fine ear 
open to the most delicate tone,* he listens to grand- 
er harmonies than ever came to him on earth in his 
most inspired moments—that roll by in the winds 


J ,e! y t ry i 
Boetl.oven suf_red fiom deafness in his later years. 





body will give such a cold, ragged boy work. O, 
mother, if father hadn’t told us when he was dying 
to try and “keep together,” I’d run away. Oh! 
Oh! I wish I was dead. A gloomy silence succeed- 
ed this burst of passion from the poor boy’s lips. 
Their feelings were too deep for expression. Un- | 
used to suffering until within a few months, since | 
the death of the industrious parent who had stood | 
between them and want, they were now “in need | 
of all things.” They could not expect from the pit- | 
tance they earned by sewing to do more than pay | 
the rent and buy a little food. Amy looked at the | 
despairing faces around her fora moment, and then 
said, “Come, Willie, eat some pudding, it’s good, | 
don’t cry, when I am big I'll buy something nice | 
for you.” 

What a mother’s pious counsels had failed to ef. | 
fect the innocent child accomplished by her sweet 
persuasions. Willie took her on his lap, and hold- 
ing her cold, red feet in his hands, seemed sub- 
dued and patient while she carressed and comfort- 
ed him. 

The Father of the fatherless witnessed their low 
condition, and was even at that moment sending 
unlooked-for succor to their door. . . ... .» 

“Thank God, my children, who has so mercifully 
appeared in our extremity,” said Mrs, Smith on 
Christmas morning, as she gathered her little family 
around her and knelt to pray. 

No one would have recognized the shivering 
family of the night before. Lucy sat smiling peace- 





skirt, shoes and stockings as she had not possessed 
since her father’s death. 

Warm clothes, thick shoes, added to a good 
night’s sleep, had made Willie and Ellen look like 
new children. But the visible effect upon Amy was 
greatest of any. Shecould not keep still, but must 
look at her shoes, listen to their music, as she pat- 
tered about the floor, and show sister her new dress, 
and try on her hood. Her spirits were raised to 
the highest pitch when she saw Willie put on his 
overcoat and cap, and put in hands in his pockets 
“just like a rich boy.” It was indeed a “merry 
Christmas” to the widow and her children. Their 
hour of extremity had proved God's opportunity. 


“OQ, Aunt do look,” said Jenny as they were rid- 
ing to church on Christmas morning. There’s Mrs. 
Smith with all her family except the lame girl. 
Don’t they look nice?” 

“ Keep still, Jenny! People will think you are 
crazy. I did not imagine so much comfort could be 
obtained from any thing in my garret, or I would 
have visited it oftener,” said Mrs. Lincoln soberly, 
as her eye followed the widow and her well-clothed 
children entering a church near their house. ‘ She 
must be a good woman.” “0, Aunt, my teacher 
said they had nothing to wear to church, and had 
staid home on Sundays for three months.” “ Poor 
woman, how glad she must be to get that cloak. 
Well, Jenny, you have taught me a lesson, said 
Mrs. L. tenderly. I never thought of giving away 
such things before.” 

It would take time to tell the many blessings 
which arose from Jenny’s gift to the poor family, 
The little boy, with a warm suit of clothes, walking 
to church by his mother’s side, could obtain ‘em- 
ployment, which was denied to the shivering, un- 
happy child of the day before; and employment 
brought plenty to their fireside. 

They were never tired of talking of the “strange 
young lady,” who came like God’s angel to keep 
them from despair. 

Will not some other young girl “ go and do like- 
wise ;” and turn a pile of perishing cast-off clothing 
into “treasure laid up in heaven?” The talent 


have been given to endow institutions for boys, had 
been devoted to endowing institutions for girls, 
Christianity and cultivation would have sped at 
more than double their usual space, for the mothers 
would have been able to do something towards the 
proper training of sons, not leaving wholly to pub- 
lic institutions the forming of their minds and cha- 
racters. 

The educated Indian youth had nothing to do but 


remain among white people, where he was stil! con- | 


sidered inferior, and not allowed the privileges of a 


citizen, or turn Indian again, and resume the hunt- | 


er’s occupation. Now it is not so. Just look once 
upon what the missionary hath wrought in a few 
short years in an Indian settlement, and you can 
judge what the Indian is capable of becoming. If 
you answer he is no longer an Indian, I must ask, 


are you any longer a Saxon, as this term was under- | 


stood in the fourth and fifth century? Our Saxon 
Indians of New-York are tillers of the soil, and quiet, 
peaceful, church-going people. If the State would 
only grant them the privileges of citizenship, and 
give them all the benefit of her noble system of 
common-school education, they would soon be equal 
in all things to any community of white people on 
her soil, and a valuable element in her social and 
political organization. That there are not enough 
among her representatives in the State legislature 
to accomplish this, is very decisive proof that there 
is still a remnant of barbarism among ourselves! 

It is only by individual and associated effort that 
they can yet be reached, and are there not some 
among my readers who can be induced to do some- 
thing for a people whom our fathers so wronged— 
from whom they did not even purchase, but stole 
their birth-right ? 

Within a few weeks the missionaries at Cattarau- 
gus, have taken into their family, for want of better 
accommodations, a dozen orphans, as the beginning 
of an asylum in which to gather the little ones of 
this wasted people, that nothing be lost. They need 
a building, they need clothes for these destitute 
children, and food for them to eat. Their own sal- 
aries are four hundred and four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year! How they live upon this with all 
their expenses, I cannot divine. They have adopt- 
ed the Indian rules of hospitality, and welcome all 
who come, and their comers are neither few nor far 
between. They have always several Indian child- 
ren under their charge to clothe and educate, and 
themselves to provide for. With regai! to the or- 
phans they have put their trust in God, believing 
what they are doing must be done. I cannot with 
delicacy dilate here upon the virtues of those servants 
of the American Board and faithful laborers in 
God’s vineyard, but after many months of observa- 
tion, I can say truly and emphatically, every penny 
or penny’s worth which is entrusted to them, will 
be made to perform good missionary service ; it will 
be planted and matured and yield a hundred-fold. 

There are hundreds of boxes of clothes and pro- 
visions sent from different places all over the coup- 
try to the city to feed and clothe emigrants from 
other nations across the water who come to our 
shore, and this is well. But if we are able to do 
this, are we not able to do something for a people 
whom we have deprived of a country and the means 
of living; who are wasting away, not because they 
are Indians, but for the want of sustenance. We | 
confess that the poor emigrants who come to our 
shores, are poor and miserable because they are in- 
temperate and indolent, but we do not give this as 
a reason why we should leave them to starve. The 


| inches longer than the other. I found that John,— 
| for that was the boy’s name,—was net a newsboy, 
but that he supported himself by selling envelopes, 
| pen-knives, port-monnaies, diaries, and any thing 
| of the kind that he could make profitable. He car- 
ries these commodities in a basket. 
| John has not been at the Lodging-house more 
than two or three weeks. 
| there, he told Mr. Tracy that he had no parents, and 
no home. 
| . One morning Mr. Tracy was writing on the table 
near the stove. John stood on the side opposite 
tohim. There was an unusual sadness upon his 
| countenance, and he appeared desirous to speak to 
| his kind friend. Mr. Tracy laid down his pen. 
| John approached him, and, with a voice and man- 
ner as gentle as a girl's, said, ‘‘ When I first came 
here to sleep I told you a lie, and now, sir, Iam 
sorry for it. I was afraid if I told you the truth, 


dead, but he drinks so much brandy, we can’t live 
with him.” 

“‘T don’t know but he may be dead now, for be- 
| fore I left home he had a brandy fit, and he went 
around the room like a top, and then he fell on the 
floor, with his teeth tight shut together. Ilis hands 
were clenched, and he shook all over, and then he 
looked up as if he was dead. 

“Tt was dangerous to be in the room with him, 
for he might kill us when he is in one of those fits.” 

“He used to send me out to steal boards, and 
once I got whipped so bad, that I would’nt go any 
more. I used to go out, and stay awhile, and then 
go back, and say I could'nt find any. Te sent me 
and iny brother out to beg money and cold victuals, 
and to sell things, while he staid at home all the 
time drinking brandy. Sometimes he sent us out 
to steal coal, Once he told us to steal carrots, and, 
when we were getting them, we saw a Dutchman 
coming after us with two dogs. We threw down 
the carrots, and ran as fast as we could, and got 
away. That night we didn’t go home.” 

“My brother and I needn't be selling in this way 
if my father hadn't drink so much brandy.” 

“Before we came to this country my father was 
foreman over the carpenters who worked for Bishop 
——, of ——, Ireland. He was employed there a 
good many years, but was discharged for drinking 
too much.” 

“We have been turned out of every house we 
have lived in in New-York, for not paying the rent.” 
John mentioned seven or eight places, giving the 
street and number of each. 

“My step-mother drinks too, and she quarrels 
and fights with every body in the house when she 
is drunk.” 

““My real mother would have been alive now, I 
think, if my father hadn’t drunk so much. When 
he was drunk he used to quarrel with her, and 
beat her. When she died she was all black and 
sore where he had beaten her, and she died.” 

John told many other things about his miserable 
father, which it was sad to hear. He lives ina low, 
dark cellar. One day he directed his son to scatter 
bread crums about the area. John did not like to 
do it, but his father compelled him. Ie saw him 
Standing there beneath the steps tempting the hens 
down by throwing crumbs lowcr and lower for 
them. By-and-by one entered the door, which 
was quickly shut. When John retarned at noon 
there was broth for his dinner. A chicken bone 
was on his plate. ‘“ That must be a bone you got 
yesterday,” said his father, but the poor boy knew 
better. He had seen too much that morning. He 





Indian was a wild rover ; it was much more difficult 
for him to lay aside the bow and arrow and take | 
the hoe and plow; but he does it, and is able to | 
provide very comfortably for his body; but though | 


he sees plainly the difference which education p 





knew how the chicken was obtained, but he said 
nothing. 


John, according to his own story, which Mr. 


When he first went | 


as in the shadow of death; some going away into 
deep and calm slumber—waking in the still night 
to draw closer the blankets around them; some 
tossing lazily in uneasy dreams, and waking at day- 
light to hear Bob scratching at the hall stove; a 
trifle of sausage, mutton, and roast-beef, some little 
of corn-starch, and quantities of buckwheat cakes, 
and the week is gone! Whereaway, O Professor, 
whereaway! Ah! sir, wherever away, it is not 
lost! We shall meet it again one day, and strange 
as it may seem, it will be this same vanished but 
inevitable last week. 


rather fear to live? Are you so firm of step; are 
all your tempers so happily mixed; are you so at 
peace with the world that you can say to next week, 
“Come on, my hearty?” ‘The fear of death in 
itself is idle ; it is the fear of this mixed and tottering 
life, which is, or should be, ofany force in human con- 
duct. Was it Southey who said—if there was a 
balloon-conyeyance to the next life, there would be 
crowds going on in that travel. 


change which, when made, is so momentous. Not 

that God’s mercy is less after death than it now is. 
But before the moment of death arrives to any in- 
dividual, his moral character is doubtless in one way 
or the other—mature; and nothing short of that kind 


identity, would change such a character; and it is 
possible that there may be some creations of God.— 


ture of things, cannot be uncreated, and therefore 
that God cannot, if he would, vouchsafe to lost souls 
the gift of annihilation. 

But one thing is certain, that this life preir- 

ranges, as it were, all the life to come; and in some- 
thing more than the sease in which youth preiir- 
ranges manhood and age. ; 
If life here is properly conducted, death can make 
but a change of plans. If a man, then, can so 
shape his life in all things as to be ready to shift the 
scenes at any moment to another mode of action, I 
see no harm in living on. The whole problem of 
this first attempt should be fairly solved. 


that it only touches—the ashes. 

I am telling you a common-place, but it is well to 
think of it often, that in point of fact, nobody is 
dead. I say to you, Professor, nobody is dead, 
But all the hosts that ever lived still throb with life, 
and as really and actually as you and I, my dinner- 
eating Professor ! 

All the hosts antediluvian, all the armies of Israel, 
all they who built the Pyramids and those old tem- 
ples of the Nile, all Pharaoch’s multitudes, all they 
who sacked Jerusalem, and the wild races who raised 
high the hanging gardens of Babylon, they of Nine- 
vah, and Troy, and Rome; the hundred thousands, 
who at one man’s bidding, laid them down upon 
battle-fields and plains of snow; and the plunging 
millions from all parts of the world; all, all live 
forever! And you and I, Professor, are of this 
great company, and we travel on a little while, and 
we shall be gone from these parts, and God will 
have found a place for us somewhere in his wide do- 
mains. 

I look up through this wintry sky, and it is not 
fancy all; oh, sir, it is not a wild imagination that 
tells me there is a home up there. Let us get ready 
for that new home,—that beautiful life !—where 
night and winter shall come no more; where storm 
and tempest, if seen at all, will be as the flashings of 


; Summer lightning on distant horizons, noiseless and 


without harm, Oh! let us get ready for that beau- 
tiful life. 


FAITH AND VISION. 

Tus view of the glory of Christ which we have 
now spoken unto, is that which we are breathing 
and panting after; that which the Lord Christ 
prays that we may arrive unto; that which the 
apostle testifies to be our best ;—the best thing or 
state which our nature is capable of,—that which 
brings eternal rest and satisfaction unto our souls. 
_ Here our souls are burdened with innumerable 
infirmities, and our faith is clogged in its operations 
by ignorance and darkness. This makes our best 
estate and highest attainments to be accompanied 
with groans for deliverance: “ We which have the 
first-fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves groan 








Tracy thinks, we have no reason to doubt, has often 


: 7 Liswed - *. . : be . . 
r0- | been obliged to commit wrong acts that were repug- whilst we are in this tabernacle, we groan earnest! 


within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit 
the redemption of our body.”—Rom. 8: 23. Yea 


We talk, sir, of the fear of death ; should we not | 


I am willing to wait my time, till the very lastday. | 
ancestors were barbarians, but we are not, All the} you wouldn't let me stay here. My father is not Fearful as life is, let us be in no haste to make a 


of interference, which would create a change of 


as for instance, the human soul,—which, in the na- | 


And in regard to death, we do not often think | 


| gives animation to her sketches by giving her narra 
| tive in the first perszon—adopting, in fact, the place cf 
| her informant : 

“TI hear you are from the south, my good mat 
| said I to the trader, whom the waiter had pointed ou 

to me in the tap-room. “Will you give me a lift 
your wagon as far as your village !” 

The man, a stalwart elderly Hungarian, dressed i: 
| a bunda, his swarthy countenance shaded by a broad 
| brimmed hat, on hearing himself addressed in a fo: 
| eign accent, cast an inquiring glance at me, and, while 

twisting his long moustaches, he asked n 
who I was? 
“An Englishman.” 
At this announcement a change instantly ca 
the Magyar’s face. The suspicious expression vanis! 
before a warm ray of genuine cordiality and | 
The man rose from his seat, and, taking « 
| said, with much deference in his manner, “God 
| you, sir; you belong to that nob!e nation w! 
| pitably received and still entertain my unhanpy 
uled brothers. I will gladly take you with mé 
as you like to go.” 

“And what is your charge ’” 

“What is my charge ‘” rejoined the trader with 4 
| proud and half-offended air. “ Now tell me, sir, wou 

it be fair of me to take money from an Englishman for 
such a trifle? No, no; it would be downright ingra 
| titude. Travel in my cart where you will, and more- 

over be my guest, if it please 3 you to tarry unde r my 
| humble roof; but never ask me again what \ 
| charge!” 

Thus matters being arranged, with a dispate 
stripping all my expectations, I found myself on tk 
following morning already on the road to the Puszta, 
| seated on a heap of fragrant hay, and borne rapiil 
| onwards by four fleet horges By the side of 1 

man, who, t 


} 


“Yes, Gaezi was a Honvéd!” replied Lixir, t 
| trader, with a proud glance at his son. “His art 
| was shot off at the storming of yon fortress,” he a id 
| ed, turning round and pointing with his whip in ta 
| direction of Buda; which, with the surrounding 
chain of mountains, ending in the steep and rugged 
rock called the ‘‘ Blocksberg,” form an extremely pi¢ 
turesque background to the flatly-situated metropols 

“But you do not fret at the loss of your arm 
| Gaszi f” 

“No, father,” was the ready reply. ‘‘1 lost 1119 
my country’s service, and here is still another 
stretehing out his right arm, “ with which, God wi 
ling, I will yet pay back the Austrians for the Jos 
of the other!” : 

Then followed a rude search of the cart by Austrian 
gendarmes, after which Lizir drove his horses 0m 
ward viciously. 

Daring this race I lighted a cigar, and offered on 
to old Lizir. He, however, declined taking it 4s 
I had seen him smoking a pipe just before, 1 w# 
anxious to know the cause of his refusal. “lt w™ 
not from any wish to offend you that I declined, 
sir,” he rejoined, a cloud suddenly overcasting his 
honest features; “but, since the Austrians have eve” 
forbidden us the free use of our own tobacco, ualess 
we sell it at a very low price to them and buy it back 
for six times that amount, we have given up both the 
growth and uze of it in our community.” 
; * understand; but what have you just been smox 
ing?” 

‘Nothing but vine leaves steeped in a decoction ©! 
plums ; a poor substitute indeed for tobacco, but st! 
they give out smoke, and—this dreadful state of thing® 
cannot last much longer!” 

“Do you think so!” 

“Yes; Iam sure of it. The best proof is, that the 
Austriang, in spite of their pretended sway over the 
land, are afraid of us. Even in broad daylight their 
people always go out in troops armed with guns and 
swords, Yet, not a week passes that one or other of 
them does not suddenly disappear. Their fear is ca” 
ried to such a piteb,” he added, with a contemptuo# 
wave of the hand, “that about a year ago they even 
took our saddles away, lest we should change ove" 
night into hussars—into avengers of our fatherlso4- 
But how can that avail them! They cannot tear 0* 
our hearts, and in them lie their bitterest foes.” 


For New-Zearaxp.—The Bishop of New-Zealand 
has taken leave of his friends at Eton and Windeor, 
and will, in the course of a few days, sail from South- 
ampton in his own vessel for his distant dioce?? 
Daring his stay in this country, since May last, the 
Bishop has collected upwards of £10,000 to aid him '° 
his mission. It was the Bishop of New-Zealand to 
whom Sydney Smith expressed a hope “ that he wou! 
not disagree with the man who should eat him.” 





| 


Srawv.—On the 19th of January, a statement of the 
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7 ward in the Cortes, and, after some discussion was ™™ 
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Tux Sutray’s Orper To THE Private Soipier.—A 

racious act may be sadly spoiled. Correspondence 
rom Constantinople brings us report of two acts of 
the Sultan: His Imperial Majesty has sent the order of 
Medjidie to General Canrobert and to Andrew Ander- 
gon. The first, as every body records, is Commander- 
in-Ohief of the French, the second is a private soldier 
in the English army. This order is highly prized; it 
sparkles on the breast of Omar Pacha, and adds bril- 
liancy to Lord de Redcliffe and Lord Raglan. Ander- 
son won the badge by noble deeds,—and may he wear 
it long! Our interest, however, in the matter lies at 
home, not in the Crimea. The Queen has been pleas- 
ed {o allow her soldier to receive this decoration, and 
refuses to allow him to use the style which it confers. 
Medjidie is an order of chivalry,—and the holder of 
the badge is a knight. England, we infer, would be 
shaken from its propriety at the name of Sir Andrew 
Anderson ; therefore, the Queen, while she allows him 
to be a knight, will not allow him to be called one! 
Does not such an instance of false logic strongly argue 
the want of a real Order of Merit in this country! 
The act for which Andrew Anderson is decorated by 
the Sultan is an English act,—his bravery before the 
enemy, and the recovery of the dead body of his com- 
manding officer. England, therefore, was bound to 
reward him; but England has no Order of Knight- 
hood into which such a man may enter. In France, 
he would have found his reward in the Legion of 
Honor. Shall we never have an Order of Victoria,— 
an order of the new chivalries open to all merits !— 
Athenceum. 


Baxsacus.—Something like a western or southern 
Barbacue is practised, according to ancient fashion, at 
Windsor Castle, where at Christmas time a baron of 
beef is served up. Like every other royal observance 
it of course forms a topic for amplification in the pa- 
pers—and here ia a part of the savory story: 

“Tt was cut from the carcase of a fine Highland ox, 
fed by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, at the Model 
Farm in the Home Park. The baron weighed precise- 
ly 60 stone, or 480 pounds, and judges pronounced the 
meat to be of a very superior quality. The process 
or roasting so large a weight of beef is one of no or- 
dinary difficulty, and only to be accomplished perfect- 
ly in the largest baronial halls, or in the kitchen of 
Windsor Castle. In the present instance, the baron 
was put down before an enormous fire on Saturday 
afternoon, and for fourteen hours was watched and 
hasted by relays of assistants, under the euperintend- 
ence of the head roasting eook. A hot time of it 
have these watchers and basters; but they consider 
themselves compensated by an unlimited supply of ale. 
After the baron is taken up and allowed sufficient time 
to set and cool, then eomes the operation of paring 
and trimming, so that the immense mass of meat is 
sensibly diminished in actual weight, but materially 
improved in outward appearance. Placed in a dish 
as large as an ordinarily-sized table, it is then deeco- 
rated after the most approved fashion. The royal 
cypher is then traced round the edges of the dish, 
holly and mistletoe apparently sprout from the out- 
side fat of the meat, and his lordship is then dul 
placed on the side-board of the dining-room at Wind- 
sor Castle, where her Majesty the Queen and the royal 
family, surrounded by an illustrious and distinguished 
circle of visitors, partake of the Christmas banquet.” 


Mepration.—The proposal of Mediation by the United 
States is not favorably regarded by the London Spec- 
tator. It says: 

“The United States propose to mediate between 
Europe and the great mutineer of Europe, the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, The simple resort to war is supposed to 
create the right of intervention; how would our 
American friends have relished the proposal to inter- 
vene between the Union and Mexico! We will not 
ask whether a British intervention between Greytown 
and Washington is popular in the Union; but one 
question comes nearer home. Colonel Steptoe has | 
been appointed Governor of the Mormon Territory ; | 
is it with a view of clothing him in military power, in 
order to enforce Federal laws over the inhabitants of 
that unattacked Territory! Ifso, and itis a course 
clearly dictated by sound policy, the Mormons will 
probably rise and attempt to put down their local 
government. How would Washington relish a pro- 
— to send out a British commission for meditating 
vetween the capital and the Territory ; the commission 
to be composed of Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, 
and Mr. Disraeli?” 


Braces at Nice.—When Lord Shaftesbury was at 
Nice two or three years ago, he took a step of which 
some sticklers for formality complained. He listened 
to the complaints made with reference to the want of 
Bibles, and, acting with that boldness which generally 
characterises true wisdom, he took it on its own respon- 
sibility, as President of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to order the immediate issue of 20,000 Italian 
Bibles. This order was carried out through the in- 
strumentality of the Rev. W. Carus Wilson and others. 
The Bibles were circulated throughout Piedmont and 
the North of Italy; and we believe that amongst the 
many acts of Christian philanthrophy which have 
characterized the career of Lord Shaftesbury, there is 
none more calculated to throw luster on his name than 
the boldness of this act of his, which did not fail to 
draw down the censure of the red-tapists at home. 
We only wish that more Bibles might be sent to 
Italy.”—Record. 


Hvrricans, — The hurricane which caused such 
havoc amongst life and property in the north of Ger- 
many on New-Year’s day appears to have had a diam- 
eter of about 600 miles. It took its rise in the Polar 
Seas, swept over the Orkneys and Shetland Islanda, 
covered the whole of the North Sea, caused immense 
damage in Holland, Hanover, and Denmark, and went 
down to Prussia and Austria, where its fury broke. 


Catueprat Preacuinc.—The writer of a series of 
papers on “Cathedral Schools,” in the English Journal 
of Education, has tabularised the cathedral sermons, 
and comparing them with the cathedral incomes for 
the last twelve years, he thus sums up: ‘“ More than 
70,000/., in the twelve years ending 1852, and out of 
estates left for the glory of God and the common weal, 
did these gentleman receive for little else than preach- 
ing on an average fifty-six sermons a year. In other 
words, each sermon, old or new, original or adopted, 
sleeply or lively, prosaic or poetic, plain or flowery, 
neutral in tint, or decided in color, netted not far short 
of an average of 100/. Good pay undoubtedly!” 








NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


S. BARNES & CO, NO. 51 JOHN STREET, 
e publish , 
I. Monteith's First Lessons in Geography, designed for be- 
ginners. Price 25 cts. 
IT, Monteith's Youth's Manual of Geography, combined with 
History and Astronomy. Price 50 cts. 
This book is used with great success in the public schools of 
the cities New- York, Brooklyn, New: Haven, Philadelphia, Colaum- 


other places. 
Ill. MeNally's System of Geography, with Maps and Engrav- 
ings, designed for advanced classes in academies and scheols. In 
ress. 
m The above books are written by Practical Teachere, and conati- 
tute the most complete Geographical Series extant. 
®;A.8. BARNES & CO., 51 John street, 
904 Publishers of National Series of Standard School-Books. 
24-327 


OLTON’S GREEK READER. Just published, 

A Greek Reader, consisting of new selections and notes, with 
references to the principal Grammars now in use. By J. 0. 
Cotton, A. M., formerly tutor in Yale College. Revised and 
furnished with new references and notes, together with the no‘es 
and lexicen of Hoyt’s edition, By Hanry M. Coton, 

The following notice of the revised edition of Colton’s Greek 
Reader, is from Rev. T. D. Woousey, LL.D., President of Yale 
College; Josian Gisss, LL. D., Professor of Sacred Literature, | 
Yale College ; James Hap.ey, M. A., Professor of Greek Language j 
and Literature, Yale College. | 

“Having examined the new edition of Mr. John O, Colton’s 
Greek Reader, prepared by his brother, Rev. Henry M. Colton, 
we are of opinion that material improvements have been made in 
it, that the foot- r0tes are calculated to direct the learner’s atten- 
tion in a happy method to one point of Grammar after another, 
and that the nev notes at the end of the text contain useful mat- 
ter, which will discipline and stimulate the mind of the student 
who gives to it his attention. 





Turoporre D. Wootsey, | 
Josian W. Gripss, | 
James Hapvesyr.” | 
N. B. Colton’s Greek Reader is used in the examination of stu- | 
dents for admission to Yale College. Price, $1.25. | 
Single copies for the purpose of examination will be forwarded | 

(post paid) by a remittance of one dollar. 
DURRIE & PECK. 
314-13: | 


New-Haven, December, 1354. 


NEW ASSTHETIC JOURNAL. 

HE CRAYON, A WEEKLY JOURNAL 

devoted to the cultivation of Taste, offers unusual attrac- 
tions to the lovers of Nature and Art. A series of letters on Land- | 
scape Painting, by A. B. Durand, President of the National Acad- | 
emy of Design, renders it of inestimable value to all who are 
engaged in the study of that branch ofart. Amongits contributors 
engaged, are the fcllowing eminent writers and artists : | 
WILLIAM C, BRYANT, Hon. CHAS, SUMMER, | 
JAMES RUSSEL LOWELL, D. HUNTINGTON, | 
Rev HENRY WARD BEECHER, REMBRANDT PEALE, 
Rey. SAMUEL OSGOOD, ¥F. W. EDMONDS, 





Tracts in Turkey..—There were printed last year at 
the mission press in Constantinople 5,268,000 pages, in 
the Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Greek and Hebrew- | 
Spanish languages; of which 2,132,000 were of the 
Scriptures, This agency will be probably be far more 
extensively employed during the present year. Ata 
recent weekly business meeting of the station, letters 
were read from the British and Foreign Bible aoe. 
offering funds for printing two editions of the Bible 
in different languages, and one of the New Testament ; 
and from the London Religious Tract Society, express- 
ing the desire of the committee to participate in the | 
great work, and requesting to know in what way they 
may cUoperate comformably to the principles of their 
institution. 








American Missionaries AND Russtan AGENnts.—A cor- 
respondent of the Daily News at Mosul reports, on the 
4th December, that through the exertions of the 
Russian envoy in Persia, M. Khanikoff, the Shah has 
interfered with the proceedings of the American mis- 
sionaries among the Nestorians in®and around Oroo 
wiah, prohibiting their books and teaching, and limit- 
ing the number of their schools, The missionaries, 


however, are well protected by the British Consul at 
Tabris. 
Aw Enrtavsiastic Patriotr.—Some enthusiastic pa- 


triot in Liverpool has given 10s. for a few hairs out of 
the tail of Lord Cardigan’s horse, which arrived here 
on Monday last from the Crimea. 


Tracts ror Mormons.—A Mormonite has been con- 
vinced of his error by the tracts of the Religious Tract 
Society ; and has been the means of causing more than 
100 persons, through the tracts against Mormonism, 
to renounce the above belief; and this has so weaken- 
ed them that they have been obliged to give up two 
of their places of meeting, one in Bermondsey street. 
“The Mormonites have been driven off my district,” 
says a distributor, “more than once by these two 
tracts. Thereis not a Mormon in the district now, nor 
have the party attempted anything here for some 
months past.” 

[Perhaps the American Tract Society would deem it 
politi'gal to issue a tract on Mormonisn, as it might 
conflict with the new doctrine of popular sovereignity, 
or mar the prospects of Mr. Douglas. ] 


AppittonaL Perverts FroM THE CLERGY OF THE Estan- 
LisueD Cuurca To THE Cuurcu oF Rome.—1854.— 
Rev. Geo. James Hill, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of Salford, Bath. 

Rev. T. N. Morton, M.A., late Curate to the Rev. E. J. 
Phipps, Devises, Wilts. ‘“ 
tev. William Henry Scott. M.A., late Fellow of Brase- 

nose College, Oxford. 

Rev. L. Ilamilton, Curate of Christ Church, Kent road, 
London. 

Rey. T. A. Pope, M.A., Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and 
Rector of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, (Patron 

%4 Bishop of London.) 

Rey. William H. Neligom. 

Rev. Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M.A., ‘ate Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford; Public Examiner in 
the University of Oxford; and University Select 
Preacher in 1849 and 1852; Archdeacon of the East 
Riding (Patron, Archbishop of York ; and Vicar of 
Burton Agnes, Yorkshire (Patron, R. Raikes, Esq.) 

The Rev. Count Casimir de la Feld, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; Cannon of Middleham; Rector of 
Torrington, Sussex (Patron, the Duke of Norfolk.) 

Rev. M. P. Houghtor, Curate to the Rev. Geo. O. 
Fenwicke, of Aston, near Birimingham. 


Harenine Fisu.—The Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works in France, paid a visit, a few 
days since, to the College of France, to examine the 
apparatus for hatching fish established by M. Coste. 
He found 250,000 recently-hatched fish, 150,000 of 
which had only just been brought up from the estab- 
lishment at Hunninguen. All this large number was 
conveyed to Paris at the same time, and with a searcely 
ety “a loss. It consists of common trout, trout 

rom the lakes, salmon from the Rhine, and trout from 
the Swiss lakes. 


Pustic Heattu.—The coldness of the weather has 
severely affected the public health—a fact which, 
though it is generally known by the prevalence of 
colds and influenza in families, is remarkably confirmed 
by the returns of mortality. The deaths were 1,404 
and 1,466 in the first two weeks of this month; in the 
week that ended last Saturday they rose to 1,549, of 
which 763 were deaths of males, and 786 of females. 
The births last week were 1,514, leaving an excess 
on the part of deaths, which is not usual except in 
seasons of epidemics. In ten corresponding weeks of 
the years 1845-54 the average number of Suto was 
1,158, which if corrected for increase of population up 
to last week, becomes 1,274. The present return 
exhibits an excess of 275 deaths on the estimated 
amount, 

ConpeEscENsIoN or THE Pork.—We read the following 
in the Giornale di Roma of the 12th: “ Yesterday, the 
Holy Father met, in the vicinity of the New Church, 
the Holy Viaticum, which was being taken to Maria 
Carletti, a young patient of the parish of St, Thomas, 
in Parlone. The Holy Father alighted from bis ear- 


Rev. HENRY W. BELLOWS. | 
** No scholar, no person of taste, above all no person lacking 


preciation and love of the beautiful.”—Christian Inquirer.” 
Published at $3 per annum, payable in advance 
$15; clubs of twelve, $25. 
Specimen numbers forwarded en application, 


321tf 
Published January 25th, 
if OOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM; A Vocat Crass Boor 
for Female Seminaries, Academies, and High Schools. By 
Gro. F, Root 

This new work is now ready. It ie, in many respects, similarin 
its general plan to the * Academy Vocalist,” first published a few 
years sinee by the same author, which has met with more general 
acceptance in the institutions and classes for which it was de- 
signed, than any similar work. The Musical Album is intended as 
acomplete vocal text-book for higher schools and academies, 
The Elementary Instructions, Exercises, Solfeggoie, and Rounds, 
together with the Hymns, Anthems, and Chants, are taken, by 
permission, from “The Hallelujah,” Mr. Lowell Mason’s new 
work, which, in the few months since its publication, has proved 
‘more popular, and had a more extensive sale, than any other mu- 
sic book ever published in America. They form, undoubtedly, 
the most complete, progressive, and philosophical course of ele- 
mentary musical instruction which this distinguished author has 
yet issued. 

The Musical Album also contains a large number and variety of 
secular music, consisting of Songs for one, two, and three parts, 
Glees, Rounds, Duets, Trios, etc., selected from the best authors, 
or original. No pieces which are included in the Academy Vo- 
calist are included in the ‘* Musical Album ;” the intention being 
tofurnish an entirely new work. It is believed that in its depart- 
ment, it will prove the most useful and atiraetive book yet pub- 
lished. 

Retail price, 623¢ cents, on receipt of which we will send a copy 
by mail, post-paid to apy address desired. 

In press, and will be ready in a few weeks, 

THE YOUNG SHAWM; 
A New Juvenile Music Book. By Wa. B, Brapgury. Price, 35 cts, 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

821-3teow 23 Park Row, New-York. 


WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET 
ND DOLLAR MAGAZINE IS THE “ RICHEST 
and handsomest thing of the hind in America.” This is 
the almost universal testimony of the public press in every part 
of the country. Its reading matter, always rich, racy, and va- 
ried, is of just the kind best adapted to fascinate the young read- 
er, while its wholesome moral lessons are calculated to refine and 
purify the heart. It is beautifully embellished, forming in itself 
quite a gallery of pictures. Francis C. Woodworth, the well- 
known “ Uncle Frank,” is still the editor. It contains 48 pages, 
and makes two attractive books each year A new volume has 
just commenced, and now is the time to subscribe, The January 
number (the finest ever published) contains a splendid portrait 
of one of the “ Cabinet” makers. Send for a specimen, Price 
only 12 cents. Yearly subscription, $1. Postmasters are al- 
lowed 8 liberal discount for obtaining subscribers, Address by 
mail, and enclose money, to D. A. WOODWORTH, 
323-6teow 118 Nassau street, N. Y., Publisher. 


RARE AND VALUABLE OLD THEOLOGY. 

‘TANFORD & SWORDS, 687 BROADWAY, BE- 
\_) tween Bleecker and Houston streets, offer for sale a collec- 
tion of SEVERAL THOUSAND VOLUMES OF RARE OLD THE- 
OLOGY ; their long experiegce and the facilities they possess, both 
in this country and Europe, for collecting scarce books, renders 
their assortment, perhaps, the most extensive in the country. 
They have recently made large and important additions to their col- 
lections of both Old and New Theological Books, and are still re- 
ceiving by every steamer a!l the important New Theological 
Works of the day. 

The attention of Divines, Literary Men and Institutions, is in- 
vited to the Theological and Educational Publications of John 
Henry Parker, of Oxford, and tte Oxford University Press. By 
arrangements with these publishers they are enabled to offer their 
books on more liberal terms than they have ever been sold in 
this country. 

*.* Orders for European Books sent out by every steamer, and 
particular care will be paid to supplying orders intrusted to their 

are, 

*,* The Clergy of all denominations are respectfally invited to 
eall and examine their stock. 323-325 


Ciubs of six, | 


STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway. 














cal Repository, vol. 12, commences with the January No., 
1855. 
Terms, $3 per annum in advance. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
C0 


= Andover, Mass. — 
INDEPENDENT READERS can save postage and time by or- 
dering through us any Book, Paper, or Music advertised in The 
Independent or other New-York paper. Weare agents for all the 
leading publishers, and send their books and papers at their Low- 
Est PRicEs. We mail all books, etc., post FREE, on receipt cf ad- 
vertiséd price. Also, receive subscriptions for Magazines, Papers, 
etc, We are now mailing, in large numbers, Ida May, The News 
Boy, The Crimes of the Borgias, 50 cts., (a great anti-Papal work,) 
Uncle Sam’s Farm Fence, Bayard Taylor’s new books, all the Gift 
Annuals, Wide-Awake,or Know-Nothing Token, Fanny Fern’s 
works, Mra, Stowe’s works—in fact all the best books of the day. 
Odd numbers of all the Magazines on hand. Refer to the Pub- 
lisher of The Independent. All orders promptly filled. No un- 
aid letters received. BOSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
814-13 103 Nassau street. 


_ NEW BOOKS. 
poy & LORD, (formerly T. D. Smrrs,) 246 Fulton 


street, Brooklyn, have just received the followisg new books : 
“Ticonderoga,” by G. P. R. James. 
Hard Times,” by Charles Dickens, 
“ Agatha Beaufort,” or “ Family Pride.” 
- Wearyfoc t Common,” by Leitch Ritchie. 
“ Bertha and Lilly,” by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 
“ Ministering Children,” by the Author of “ Sunday After- 
noons in the Nursery.” 
“tSunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” by Mrs. Stowe. 
e Fashion and F ” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stevens, 
* Atherton,” ny Miss Mitford. 
* Iron Cousin, by Pliny Miles. 
F - ~~ Lindsay,” by Mrs, Moodie. 
h oO! ThA A 7 








tiage, knelt down in the street, and then accompanied 
the priest, with whom he entered the room of the 
young woman. He gave her the bread of life himself, 
“he greatest emotion manifesting itself among the by- 
‘tanders. He conversed a long time with the patient, 
4 relation of Mr. Galli, a fanctionary of the Ministry- 
of-War, and after having addressed words of consolation 
to her, he gave her his bendiction. He returned to the 
Vatican followed by an immense crowd.” 


Iso, The Indep 
For sale by SMITH & LORD, formerly “T. D, Smith,” 246 
Fulton street, Brooklyn. abe-t¢ 


OOK, MUSIC AND STATIONERY EMPORIUM, 
140 Nassau street, N. Y. 

All the new Books for sale as soon 2s published ! 

Blank-Books, Diaries, Memorandums, Maps, Law-Blanks, etc, 

Depot for Fowiens & Weu1s publications, Snow’s celebrated 
Diamond pointed Pens, Water’s Writing Inks, Empire Co.’s Cut- 
lery, American and European Newspapers, Magazines, etc. 
| Books or Music sent to any part of the country, free of postage, 





bus, Cleveland, Rochester, Newbury, Pittsburgh, and in numerous 
| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


VOLUME VII. - 
THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


EDITED BY PASTORS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN NEW-YURK AND VICBNITY. 
Among the contributors to its columns are 
REV. HENEY WARD BEECHER, 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
and other celebrated writers. 
CORRESPONDENTS 


from all sections of the Union; from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contril ute to enrich the 
celumns of THIS JOURNAL. 

The various talent employed in the several departments of The 
Independent ; its stated known and popular centributers ; its ex- 
tensive domestic and foreign correspondence ; its comprehensive 
summary of religious and general iatelligence ; together with its 
Great size, and its beautiful mechanical appearance, give to this 
journal a position almost without competition in the range of 
weekly religious literature. 

IN ADDITION to its being the largest, it is also the cheapest 
religious paper in the world ; and being published solely with the 
view of advancing the cause of religious truth, it is sold at the 
cost price. Its proprietors are entirely independent of the paper 
as @ means of support, (being engaged im mercantile business) and 
are determined to spare no expense to make it unsurpassed either 
in the variety, richness, or extent of its Matter ; it will be sold on 
the followiag 

TERMS: 
$2 00 per annum in advance. 
250 “ © in three months, 
800 “ “ at the end of the year. 
By Carrier, 50 cents additional to the above rates. 
We shall be obliged to adhere strictly to these prices, 

Orders for the paper, accompanied by the money, addressed to 

the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

PEBSONS wishing to commence with the new year, should 
send in their names early, in order to insure the reception of the 
first number of the new volume. Subscriptions ean commence 
with any number of the paper. 

AGENTS.—Clergymen are authorised Agents, and are solicited 
to engage in the work of extending our circulation. For every 


five new names they may send, with ten dollars, we will forward 
a sizth copy gratis for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at 
TEN CENTS A LINE FOR BACH INSERTION. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Merchants generally, who wish to 
attract the notice of 


THREE TUOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 


By mai, 


SIX THOUSAND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


| besides some fifteen thousand ef the most intelligent readers 


the country,—North, East, and West,—will attain their end by 
using the columns of The Independent. 


Office, No. 22 Beekman st., New-York. 








| plan of the Industrial Colleges of Continental Europe, 
i- i i y > , 9 18 
tasfe can afford to be without this instructor and guide in the ap- | semi-annual session will commence on Feb. 12, 1855. 
} 
| 


Jan. Ist, 1855. JOSEPH H. LADD, 
$18-tf PusB.isHER. 


OR CHOICE AND ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY 
GIFTS, select from the following exquisite prints, appropri- 
ately framed : 

Infant Samuel—Speak, Lord, for thy servamt heareth! 

Bed Time, or Mother and Child. 

Glimpse of an English Homestead. 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, A.D., 1620 

Why call ye me, Lord! Lord! from Delaroche. 

Christ Blessing little Children. 

Oh Jerusalem ! from Ary Scheffer, by Mandel, 

Many others might be named, 

The charming paintings Fimothy, Bed Time, or Mother and 
Child, and The Parent's Grave, now on exhibition in their gallery, 
wil Jwell repay a visit. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO. 
814-13 353 BROADWAY. 
DR. BEECHER’S GREAT WORK. 


HE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED.—This is 


one of the most powerful productions ever written on 


j this important subject, and is based upon authentic Catholic docu- 
; ments and history. 
time-honored institutions 


It should be read by every true friend of our 

- 12mo, 420 pages. Illustrated. Price 

$1.25. 
Published by STEARNS & CO., 


No. 91 Washington street, Boston. 


§313-3mos, | 


—= | 





| POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF 


Pennsylvania, Penn Square, Philadelphia, organized on the 
The fourth 
FACULTY: 


Engineering and Mathematics... Prof.8. H. Peabody. 
Theoretic and Pract. Chemistry. Prof. A. l.. Kennedy, M. D. 


Mineralogy and Mining......... Prof. W. fi. B. Thomas, A, M. 
Mechanics and Machinery...... Prefs. Kennedy and Peabody. 
Archit’al and Mech’l Drawing..Prof. J. Kerr. 

Modern Languages............. Profs. Amarelli and Entrup. 


Announcements and further information furnished on (post- 
paid) application to ‘* A. L. Kennedy, as above. 
. NEWKIRK, Prest. Board of Trustees. 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. 323-3251 


RINCETON ACADEMY AND FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY, Schenectady county, N. Y. 

The Winter Term of this Academy will commence Tuesday, 9th 
January, and continue fourteen weeks, Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of Classical, Mathe- 
matical and English Education, in the French, German, Spanish 
and Italian Languages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental 
Music; in Drawing and the variows styles of Painting; also in 
Wax-Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle Work, etc. etc. 
Whole expense per term of 14 weeks for board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing and tuition in common English branches, $28. This 
institution affurds very superior advantages, situated in a posi- 
tion of surpassing beauty, enjoying a most salubrious climate, pos- 
sessed of Professors and Teachers of the very first order ip their 
different departments, exercising the most faithful care over the 
moral training of the students, this institution, the Trustees feel, 
is second to none in the land, and they can therefore recommend 
it to the confidence and patronage of the Christian public. Stu- 
dents conveyed free of expense at the commencement and close 
of each term, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. Teach- 
ers will be in attendance, 

For further information apply to 

$14-13t REV. JAMES GILMOUR, A.M., Principal. 


7 INSURANCE. ; 








MERICAN MUTUAL LIFE-INSURANCE CO., 
New-Haven, Conn. Local office,14 Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway. 
Present Capital and Surplus, $255,000. 
B. StLuiMAn, Sen.,, Pres’t, BanxJaAMin Nays, Sec’y, 
310-52tw P. D. Wurrmors, Actuary. 
ARE YOU INSURED? 
— RUTGERS FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash capital, $200,000. 
ALL PAID IN AND SECURELY INVESTED. 
Office, 176 Chatham square, cor. Mott street, New-York. 
This company insures buildings, merchandise, furniture, and 
other property, against loss or damage by fire. 
All losses paid within thiriy days after ascertained. 
E. B. Fettows, Sec. ISAAC O. BARKER, Pres, 
7-52tw 
9) 033 ~ ee aaeaes t OF THE MU- 
DPLeJVd de Need TUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Newark, N, J., on the first day of January, 1£65: 
RECEIPTS, 
Balance per Statement Jan. 1, 1854...........+..-.$1,774,(05 46 
Premiums received during the year.....$487,946 34 





Interest received during the year....... 109,197 93 
Total receipts for 1854..... AWE $597,144 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid losses unpaid Jan, 1, 1854.$ 22,500 00 














Paid losses of the year* 1854.... 110,300 00 
Paid policies surrendered...... 12,681 96 
Paid salaries, taxes, postage, 
exchange, etc..............+. 21,506 64 
Paid commissions to Agents... 31,40T 21 
Paid Physicians’ fees....... 2,508 00 
200,903 81 396,240 46 
DED cnc cccncepandecsungies cose sundecensees 2,170,245 92 
Paid dividends during the year 1854.......... ees. 186,386 45 
Paes DERNNES GOR 5, BOB oo 06.60.0500:08 seescvececs $2,033,859 47 
*Losses unpaid awaiting proofs of death, $47,600. 
ASSETS. 
Cath om hand. ...00000000c0.c0000scee 50,283 45 
Albany, N. Y., Six per cent. Bonds.... 25,000 00 
Troy, N. Y., Six per cent, Bonds...... 25,000 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Six per cent. Bonds. 50,000 G0 
Bond and Mortgages on Real Estate, 
worth double theamount....... ... 1,028,452 13 
Real Estate in Newark............... 19,016 01 
Premium Notes, drawing Six per cént. 
RE ae a ae 820,335 59 
errr 6,941 69 
Premium Notes and Cash in course of 
Ns haiscirestadecnnséanes 8,530 60 
2,038,859 47 
Net accumulation Jan. 1, 1855........ 2,088,859 47 
Total am’nt of dividends paidtodate. 574,112 12 
Total amount of losses by death...... 1,128,733 45 


A Dividend of Thirty-five per cent. has been declared upon all 
life Policies in force prior to Jan. 1, 1854.+ 

The Dividend of 1853 will be paid to those entitled at the time 
their Premiums become due. 





+In Scrip to those who have paid their premiums in cash, and to 
the credit of those who are indebted to the company by note for 


part of the premiums. ; 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BgnsaMin C. MILLgR, Secretary. 
Josern B. Jackson, M. D., Medical Adviser Newark. 
James Stewart, M. D., Medical Adviser, New-York, 
JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 
324-3360 


HE MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital $200,000, Office, 53 Fulton street, corner of Cliff. 


Orrice—No 11 Wall at. 





DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM BIRDSALL, President. 
Philetus H. Holt, William P. Miller, William E. Bird, 
Jackson 8. Schultz, Stephen Valentine, Jacob T. Merritt, 
Frederick Fawcett, Joseph E, Bulkley, Wm. Dennistoun, 
Stephen W. Gaines, Joseph P. Wickham, Edward Cromwell, 
Elisha L. Walto Samuel W. Moo Alfred U, Rowe, 
Oliver H. — Roland G. Mitch Theodore Banks, 
John K. Woolsey Robert M. Field, Nelson Sherwood, 
Edgar T. Ryder, William Miles, David Sands, 
Isaac Walton, ney A gm Wm. Birdsall, 
Henry G. Reeve, Silas Davis, Wm. Cromwell, 


This company insures against loss or damage by fire, dwellings, 
stores, erry | wm he se Longe = a and merchan- 
eee in port an cargoes, o a 
= most favorable terms. ASHER TAYLOR, Seat” 

-e0 tw 


N ETROPOLITAN FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash capital, $300,000. Office, No. 108 Broadway, corner 
of Pine street, New-York, 





DIRECTORS. 
James L,Graham, Daniel Parish, 
Edward Whitehouse, Gus. A. Conover, 
Joseph B, Varnum, 


Evan R. Bebb, 
G. L. Beec 
Martin Bates, Jr., Jos. M. Strong, 


Leonard Appleby, Isaac E. Taylor, Lorrain Free 

Fred. H. Wolcott, Warren Delano, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
William K. Strong, Henry V. Butler, 

Moses Taylor. B. R. M’llvaine, Chas. E. Appleby. 
James O. Sheldon, Henry Dwight, Jr Jeremiah Wilbur. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





| on receipt of publisher’s prices. 
| $14tf G. &. WELLS, 140 Nassau street. 








Epwarp A. Stanssvury, Sec. 
Uzeian Wenman, Surveyor. 295-52t 





. Loomis 
as PresMient, having been previously accepted, Ch J. Martin 
ond peotey’ 2) was unanimously elected Vice- t, to per- 

as peer te seated Geabeen Fol te pnd — 

marth was the . 

New-York, 5th Feb., 1855. wad 
Charles J. Marti J —y — Roe Loekwood, 

arles J. iD, ames Hump! ’ wi 
Wom, G. Lambert, ee. Pearce, John G, Nelson, 
Geo. C. Ds, Ww A. Work, Lyman Cooke, 
Danford N. Barney, James Low, P. Morton, 
Lucius Hopkins, I. H. Frothingham, Curtis Nob! 

homas Messenger, Chas. A. Bulkley, John B. Hutchinson. 
Wm. H. Mellan, Geo. D. Morgan, tephen . 
Charles B, Hatch, Richard Bigelow, Charles P, Baldwin, 
Simeon L. Loo’ Theodore McNamee, H. Gilbert Ely, 
Wm. T. Hooker, Oliver E, Wood, Amos T. Dwight, 
B. Watson Ball, Amos R. Eno, Henry A. Hurlbut, 
L. Atterbury, Jr. | Cephas H. Norton, Jesse Heyt, 
Lucien D. Goman, Charles Ely, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
poy | moron, Gans .. Barnes, T. W. Williams, 2d, 
- Stone seorge Bli . |. 
Seas rge Bliss, IL H. Munsell 

eee ee ————— — == 


MENT, No. 3 John street, New- York.—The 


cleansed, orders e 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co., 
No, 3 John street, New-York. 


, poorsne-s FANOY DYEING ESTABLISH. 


undersigned soli- 
cit orders for dyeing silk, woolen, and fancy goods of every Gena. 
silk, lace, damask, and 





OMMUNION FU. ete.— 








CORES G-GLASSES AND PICTURE-FRAMES, 

ch, ornamen and plain wall and mantel mirrors 

ovals, table and bracket bases re Nag portrait and picture 

frames, of all sizes, kinds, and descriptions, on hand and made to 

Tam enabled 1 oer all cries Te ements oF manutactariag, 

r 

rates than _. - — cleowhére. spelhaniainedanans _— 
Also, on » & large assortment of mah 

black walnut sae asses for country “ua - 

JOHN S. WILLARD, Importer and Manufacturer. 

Warehouse, No. 440 Pearl street, between Madison and Chatham 





Catal 


charge. In order that purchasers may have the advan 
great reduction in the price of Music, it is necessary t 
should select from our catalogue, which contains nearly 


uable copyright works of 
F. H. Brown, J. A. Fow.er, and others. 


the reduced prices on them. 


duced price. 


and warranted in all respects. 
i for Churches, etc., etc, 
one WM. HALL & SON, 
No. roadway, opposiie the Park. 
Dealers, Seminartes, and Teachers wey on the lowest terms. 
Music sent by mail to any part of the United Statas on — of 
324-826* 


the money. 
PIANO-FORTES., 
Perry’ MELODEONS, PIANOS, AND MUSIC, 
—HALLET, DAVIS & Co’s PREMIUM, GRAND and 
SQUARE PIANOS, and AOLIANS, with entire iron frame, curve 
scale, patent ———— bridge, which are not surpassed in full- 
ness and swee of tone, for sale, wholesale and retail, at manu- 
facturere’ prices. Prices, to $1000. 
“MODEL MELODEONS,”—A Melodeon with new improve- 
ments, made by Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass., superior in many 
et to any now before the public ; highly recommended by the 
t ey for sale to dealers at factory prices. Single reeds 
at $60, $75, $100, $120, $135. Double, $150, $175. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS, at $40, $75, $90, $125, $150. Pianos 
and melodeons to rent. 
NEW MUSIC published daily. Dealers will find it for their 
advantage to select from our extensive catalogue, which we supply 
at the lowest rates, 
Orders from the country sent free of postage. 
296-ly BERRY & GORDON, 297 Broadway. 


ELESTIAL PIANOFORTES.—Attention of pur- 
chasers is respectfully called to a new and gigantic improve- 
ment in pianos now before the public known as HALL’S TRIPLE- 
STRINGED CELESTIAL PIANO. The larity of this 
instrument consists in its capacity for OOTAVE-PLAYING with 
the single finger, an attainment hitherto unknown to the piano- 
forte. These pianos ere fully equal in power to a Grand-Piane, 
and superior to any two seven-octave instruments, while for 
sweetness, purity, breadth, and richness of tone, they challenge 
the competition of the world, This is the united testimony of all 
our ablest pianists and amateurs who have performed onit, Or- 
dinary pianos of ail sizes, new and secoudhand, at reduced prices. 
803-89iw ELY & MUNGER, 821 Broadway. 


IANO FORTES AND MELODEONS.—WE TAKE 
pleasure in announcing to our friends and the public gene- 
rally, that we have leased the well-known ware-rooms h@retofore 
occupied by Mr. Bradbury, and have taken the sole agency for 
this place of the justly celebrated and popular 

LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S PIANO-FORTES. 
Also, Melodeons, for church and parlor use, wholesale and re- 
tail, unsurpassed in sweetness, purity, and depth ef tone, tuned 
in any temperament to suit purchasers. 

A liberal discount made to clergymen and churches, 

Our aim is to please. All instruments fully warranted. 
282-52¢ BRISTOW & MORSE 423, Broadway, N. Y. 


IANO-FORTES OF SUPERIOR FINISH AND 
TONE.—The undersigned would respectfully inform those in 
want of pianos that they are constantly manufacturing, and have 
now on hand at their wareroom, 361 Broadway, an assortment of 
He superior instruments, in large size, plain, and carved cases, 
6,6}, and 7 octaves, made in the very best manner and fully war- 
ranted, We would also state to those wishing a very superior 
instrument, that our piano-fortes are fully equal, and are not sur- 
passed by any in the market for beauty and fullness of tone, ex- 
ceilence and durability of workmanship, and long-standing in tune, 

BENNETT & CO., 361 Broadway. 
286-52tw a Factory, 311, $13, 315 Rivington street, 


W. LADD & CO’S GRAND DIAGONAL 
PIANOS, with new grand action, with a good assortment 
of 6, 63g, oe, and 7 octave, superior instruments. 

LING 
52t 


all at the lowest market prices, 
Prince & Co.’s Melod » Har! 




















OLN & THOM SON, sole agents, 441 Broadway. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lp BOOK AND JOB URINTING —JOHN 
A.GRA\ Nos 95 and 97 Cliff stre t,corner o Frankfort 
street, New-York, employs 150 hands, 13 Presses, large fonts of 
plain, and over 400 varieties of Job Type. Can print the largest 
Book or Newspaper, or the minutest Card or Label, plain or col- 
ored, in the cheapest, best, and speediest manner. 

iy Office open, and PRESSES RUN ALL NIGHT. 

02°F Special attention given to GENERAL JOB WORK, and 
to PUBLISHERS’ PRESSWORK. JOHN A. GRAY, 
306 Nos. 95 and 97 Cliff street, New-York. 


N ATRIMONIAL—A GENTLEMAN, 
A PRESBYTERIAN of unblemished character and un- 
exceptionable habits, liberally educated, a proficient in several 
departments of science, influential and ‘highly respected in the 
community in which he resides, of firm health, good personal 
appearance and address, and possessed of a pleasant home—with 
a view to marriage—is desirous of making the acquaintance of 
a lady not exceeding thirty years of age, a member of the Presby- 
terian or a Congregational Church, ef sound health, good appear- 
ance, active habits, well educated, and accustomed to move in re- 
fined society. 
A communication from any such Jady disposed to form an ac- 
quaintance, descriptive of her person, education, position and cir- 
cumstances in life, addressed A. H. S., Box 722, Post office, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will recvive respectful attention. 324-325* 


wr END EMPORIUM OF FASHION.—Every 
Style of Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps for Fall 
and Winter Wear. [urs, Ladies and Misses’ Bonnets, Umbrellas 
and Traveling Bags in their variety. Clergymen supplied at a 
discount. J. W. KELLOGG, 
811-52tac 128 Canal st., N.Y. 


i ICH & CO.’S SALAMANDER SAFES—WILDER’S 
PATENT.—Twelve years in use and not a dollar’s worth of 
books Or papers consumed in oneof them. They have been tested 
in accidental fires one hundred and seventy-nine times. For sale 
by STEARNS & MARVIN, 144 and 146 Water st., 
The only Mak**tof Safea combining Wilder’s, and Rich & Co,’s 
Patenteé. 318-3407 


R. R. B. NEWMAN, 303 HUDSON STREET, 
has tested his MEDICINES in the following diseases : 
Cough, Colds, Consumption, Rheumatism, Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, etc. For all pains, apply one of his Medicated Plasters, 
spread on Canton flannel—price 12}¢ cents. For Coughs, Colds, 
etc., give his Pulmonary Anodyne, according to directions, and 
relief will be given in the worst coughs in one minute—price 25 
cents. For Liver Complaints and derangement of the system, 
give his Sugar Coated Vegetable Pills—price 25 cents. These 
Medicines are safe in all ages and conditions of people, as the 
Doctor has tested them in an extensive practice. For sale at 
wholesale by HALL, RUCKEL & CU., 220 Greenwich street, and 


by Druggists generally. 324-8278 
N ORE ABOUT LOCKS.—AN ARTICLE CALCU- 

lated to mislead the public in reference to the sule right to 
manufactere and sell JONES’S ROTATING PERMUTATION 
PLATE LOCK, (more commonly called “The World’s Fair 
Lock,”) having recently been published, the subseribers would re- 
fer all parties interested to the fullowing notice: 

THE WORLD’s FAIR LOCK. 

Noticor.—I have this day sold to Messrs Stearns and Marvin, 
manuiacturers of Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safes, New-York, 
the patent right to my 
ROTATING PERMUTATION PLATE LOCK, 
commonly called “ Jones’s Anti-Guopowder Lock ;” or, “The 
World's Fair Lock,” 
The latter title was acquired in consequence of this Lock being 
placed on a Safe at the World’s Fair, with $1,000 in the safe, to be 
the reward of any person who could epen the door. 
The gold remained therein for a period of forty-five days, while 
the visilors got tired of turning the dials with such poor prospect 
of success, the number of changes baing 24,500,000. 
Bankers, jewelers aud merchants who desire to have these 
Locks upon their doors can have them by applying to Stearns & 
Marvin, No. 146 Water-street, who have the exclusive right to 
manufacture said Locks in the United States, 


‘ HENRY C, JONES. 
Newakk, N. J., January 20, i853. 
STEARNS & MARVIN, (Successors to Rich & Co.,) 
Nos. 144 and 146 Water st., New-York, 
The only makors of *‘ Salamander Safes” combining Wilder’s and 
Rich's Patent. 828-325 


REE LABOR PRODUCE STORE.—Those desirous 
of using the produce of free or requited labor can obtain a 
full assortment of Groceries, wholesale and retail, and a variety of 
Cotton Goods, at 207 Fulton street. 
Goods carefully packed and promptly forwarded to any part of 
the country. Dealers and families supplied, 
3038-52: E. TOWN, Agt. 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

R. J. ALLEN, LATE PROFESSOR IN THE 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to his 
improved method of constructing artificial dentures, which com- 
bines the following advantages: 
First —There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment cf food, 
to vitiate the saliva or infect the breath, as not even the sightest 
moisture can got between the teeth and plate. 
Second—An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and indestructible 
as the teeth, is fured, at a high heat, between and around their 
base, which unites them firmly to each other, and to the plate 
upon which they are eet. This gum imparis to the teeth that 
peculiar expression and iife-like appearance which characterizes 
the natural organs. 
Third—Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the teeth, 
gum, and plate, and no ordinary force in masticating can break 
them from their base. 
Fourth—The natural form and expression of the mouth and 
face can be restored, in cases where they have become sunken. 
This is dope by means of additional attachments te the frame- 
work supporting the teeth. These attachments are so formed as 
to bring out the sunken portions end sustain them in their proper 
position, They are covered with the above-named gum-compound, 
and become component parts of the denture. and, when rightly 
formed, can not be detected by the clesest observer. This method 
of restoring the cheeks to their original fallness, and also the 
natural form and expreasion of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s prac- 
tice, for several years past. A variety of Photographic and Da- 
guerreotype likenesses, which have beer taken of persons with- 
out this improvement, and also w th it, can be seen at his office, 
showing the great change in appearance which is produced in the 
countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are /nviled to cail and ex- 
amine, together with other specimens of his improved style of 
work, not requiring the above attachments. 

Fifth—A clear and distinct articulation of speech is restored, 
This important change is effected by having the inside of the teeth 
and gum of anatural form. To this the tongue is readily adapted. 
This perfect adaptation of the tongue to the denture prevents the 
hissing or muffled sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed 
in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixth—The plates usually employed for this work, are platina, 


























those wearing artificial dentures upon this principle. With re- 


and persons wearing the work in this and other cities. 
J. ALLEN, 30 Bond street, New-York. 





ing a note, with address, to J, ALLEN. 


gue of Music at the greatly reduced price, is now 
ready, and will be sent to any part of the United States without 

of our 
at they 
all the 
works of merit or popularity of foreign composers, and all the val- 
mM. Vincent Wattacsg, Gro. F. Roor, 
Such non-copyright 
works as are not on our catalogue, we are now about, and will 
continue to reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of 
Purchasers at other stores will ba 
sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at the re- 


Piano-fortes, Guitars, Plutes, etc., etc., of our own manufacture, 


the purity of which prevents even the slighest tarnish, or un- 
pleasant taste inthe mouth. In short, this system embraces many 
new and important features, which are readily appreciated by 


ference to the utility of this method, numerous testimonials can 
be given from eminent Dentists in tho various cities of the Union, 


P. 3.—Persons desiring fui ther information in reference to the 
above, will be furnished with pamphlets, free of postage, by send 


streets. -Om0e 


Always READY: FINE CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, HOUSE-KEEPING GOODS, and FANCY DECO- 
RATIONS.—D. S. HOUGH calls the particular attention of pur- 
chasers to his new and extensive warerooms, the marble build- 
ing, No. 76 Beekman street, four doors below Gold street, where 
may always be found the ee choicest, rarest, richest, and 
most complete assortment every thing pertaining to house- 
keeping ; as, furniture of every description, style, and price ; 
carpets of all kinds and grades, oil-cloths, beds, blankets, bed- 

, Mattresses, oil-paintings, pier and oval glasses, china din- 
ner and tea-sets, cutlery, silver-ware, elegant mantel decorations, 
clocke, etc.; and, in addition, a multitude of articles, both useful 
and ornamental, all of which will be suld cheap for cash. All 











goods warranted to give entire satisfaction. 285-52tg 
DRS BOOTS AND SHOES.—The Boots and 
Shoes offered by 
WATKINS, 


° No. 114 FULTON STREET, 
are all of the best quality, manufactured by himself. 

: WATEINS SELLS NO INFERIOR QUALITIES, 

his object being to increase his already extensive business, by 
making it the interest of his customers to purchase at his estab- 
lishment, 

Gentlemen’s, ladies’, and children’s work made to order at the 
shortest notice, and in the most fashionable manner, 


Drawings taken of the feet, and lasts kept expressly for each 
customer. 288-52t 





OSIERY AND UNDER-GARMENTS. 

A. RANKIN & €0., No, 104 Bowery, Manufacturers and 
Importers of Hosiery and Under-garments o every description, 
Importing and manufacturing largely, and having an experience 
of more than thirty years in the business, A. R. & Co. assure 
buyers that they can sell the 

BEST GOODS AT VERY LOW RATES, 
Silk, woolen, merino, and cotton under-vests and drawers, of 
any size and quality, made toorder. 
Remember the 
OLD STAND, 104 BOWERY. 

Established in 1923, 


279-52tw 
Ol JARDINE, ORGAN BUILDER. —NO. 
548 Pearl street, New-York. $10-52t 
EWING MACHINES.—THE AVERY SEWING 
MACHINE CO. call attention to their improved machine, 
which received the first premium at the Crystal Palace. The 
patent has been recently purchased by the French Government, 
to be used in the manufacture of Army and Navy uniforms. For 
the sewing of heavy goods, as Sacks, Bags, Mattresses, stout 
Cloth or Cassimeres, where great strength of stitch is required, 
their rapid working machine isinvaluable, There is no dispute 
about the patent of this machine. To all who wish a goo |, cheap, 
SS e machine, we say call at No. 251 Breadway. 
-o2t 





PREMIUM CHOCLATE, 

STABLISHED IN 1780, W. BAKER & CO’S Amer- 

ican, French, Homeopathic and Vanilla Premium Choc- 
olate, prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble 
and Hom«opathic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc., are 
an excellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in health, 
They allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by Doctors 
Warren, Jackson, Hayward, Ware, and Adams, of Boston, and by 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 
For sale by all the principle grocers in the United States, and by 
their Agents. 

D. C, Murray, New-York; Grant & Twells, Philadelphia; 
Thomas V. Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett & Dudley, Cincinnati. 
819-370 WALTER BAKER & CU., Dorchester, Mass. 

EW HARDY PASSION-FLOWER. B. MY. War- 
son, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, has lately re- 
ceived from France a species of passion-flower which proves per- 
fectly hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having stood two 
winters here without any protection whatever, and is now (July 20) 
in full bloom. It is one of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, 


} 


x RNITURE, ns, Gob- 
eaete, Gnd Testes, Also, baptismal fon‘s and col- 

locos plat tone with a general assortment of house-keep- 
ing, Brita actured and foi onde at 6 Burling 


; 


63 


W. MERRIAM & Co., 342 B and 
B.2 W. MERRIAM, 130 CIIATHAM orem AY, 6 
years, has, and will keep constantly for sale, the largest assortment 
in America of Looxine-Giasses of every description from the 
and most splendid Parlor Mirrors down to the 


wan’ either for city or country trade. We offer also, Git on 
Wood Ghdee erat and Picture Frames, Gilder's _ 
Laat, *. . er Glue of the various pe 
y case or box of eve: from 
likewise Paintings and Bugvavines in An] a — 
The above are manufactured on our own pre { 
ported for cash, and will be tw 


sold at the lowest Prices. 31 w 





AMPS.—STARR, FELLOWS & . 
L Street, manufacture a and anh 7 he 
on hand those adapted to churches, halls, &c., Which they 
976-5S2tw 


at fair rates. 
C. ters and manufacturers of 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
of the latest styles, and in great Variety, cole a or 
SHIRTS, STOCKS, TIES, CRAVATS, GLOV HOSIERY 
UNDERGARMENTS, HANDKERCHIEFS SUSPENDERS 
LINEN COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
_ , SHOULDER-BRACES, 
nd a complete assortment of all articles appertaining to the line, 
Purchasers are invited to call and examine om assortment 
‘ore purehasing, 216-w 





B. HATCH & ©O., 99 Chambers Street, Import- 








AVE your Daguerreot 


in 
charge. Spring fashions oy omy Mat Mee of 


r hats ready. RAFFER 
LEASK, the celebrated DAGUERREAN Haters, have intredeeea 
their Spring Srries of hats, and assure the hat-buying public {that 
nothing superior either regard to taste, material, or work mam 
ship, can be bought in the city for the same money. Bravam and 
Mocmsxm Hats, $3 and $4. Soft Hats, Pur and Wool, fine @ars 
of every style and shape, Trones, Bags, UMBRELLAS, &o. 
RAFFERTY & 
279-52 57 Chatham street, and cor. Chatham and 


OUBLE FLANGE SALAMANDER SAFES. — 
Cc. J. GAYLER’S PATENT, 
205 Pearl street, 3 doors above Maiden Lane. 
baatian bong oat IN THE CITY 
whe e Gayler Salamander Safe and Powprr- 
recently improved, can be purchased. eaten 
Firrggn Tuovsanp Gayler Safes are in use, 
Five Huxprep have been fully tested in fires, and 
NOT ONE HAS EVER FAILED! 

The books, papers, etc., of J. H. Ladd, Esq., publisher of The 
Independent, were preserved in good order in one of Gayler’s 
Safes, (March, 1854,) although the safe was exposed to a very in- 
tense heat for thirty-two hours, and fell a distance of forty feat! 

Many of Gayler’s Plate Safes are in use in 

CHURCHES AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
assortment of Gayler’s Safes for sale, and made to order by 
HITCHCOCK & DUNN, 
$12-52tw 205 Pearl street, 3 doors above Maiden Lane. 




















EO. WALKER has removed from 89} Leonard 

street to 77 White street, near Broadway, and will stil] 

keep on hand a large assortment of 

: ‘ PATENT MIRROR MANTELS, 

of new and beautiful designs, to which he would call t 

<“@ interested. a “ : ie 

WaRM AIR Fornaces put up in churches and other 

buildings, dwellings, &c., in the most approved manner — 
Prof. Emerson's system of ventilation, introduced in conneo- 

tion with warming, insuring at all times a wholesome air, 
Particular attention = to the ventilation of water craft, on 


Emerson’s plan, as used by some of the finest steamers and cli 
pers on the o-ean. Pa a 


RUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS 
are invited to examine my stock of imported Perfu 
Drugs, Chemicals, Fancy, and Toilet Goods. l tae a full and 


complete assortment of goods from the celebrated perfamers of 
Paris, Lubin, Guerlain, 


RUSHTON, CLARK & Co., 

having been dissolved by its own limitation.and by the decease 
of my father, the founder and originator of the establishment, 
(the late Wm. L. Rushton,) I beg leave to announce to the pa- 
trons ,of the late firm and to the public generally, that I will 
carry on the business in all its branches, at the old establish- 
ment, 10 Astor House, corner Barclay street, and 417 Broadway, 
corner of Canal street, and respectfully solicit a share of the pa- 
tronage hitherto so generally extended to the late Mr. Rushton. 
Having been connected with the business of the late firm for up- 
wards of ten years, and educated in the establishment, under the 
immediate supervi-ion of my father, my experience, I feel confi- 
dent, will enable me to prosecute the business as successfully and 
satisfactorily as when under his charge. Possessing the original 
receipes for the manufacture of the various popular medicines ; 
being the only person entitled to use the name of the late Wm, L. 
Rushton ; and having obtained my knowledge of their mode of 
preparationfrom him, I feel that I can safely claim for them the 
same character for superiority and purity for which they always 
have been noted, 





making shoots of 15 feet in length in a single season, and con- 
tinues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its rich palmeate foliage 
and curious and splendid flowers, which are dolightfully = 
fumed, appear in constant succession for several months, The 
very singular appearance of the passion-flower in the arrangement 
of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, have 
suggested the idea of its being emblematic of the passion of Jesus 
Christ. This pleasing association renders it a very suitable plant 
for the cemetery. 
Plants, $l each. One dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable 
for the piazza, er, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine hardy 
running roses, in all colors, best named sorts, $4. Irish ivy, good 
plants, $4 per dozen. 
N.B. A full descriptive catalogue, embracing every plant and 
tree required for the garden, green-house, nursery, or orchard, will 
be sent gratis, on application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
a Cc e of plants paid to Boston or New-York. 
- tp 


LLERY & GIBBONS, Bankers anp ExcuangE 
Deaers, No. 10 Wall street, New-York. The subscribers 
transact a general money business, embracing the collection and 
negotiation of mercantile paper in all parts of the country, the 
purchase and sale of stocks on commission ; the ‘making up of in- 
vestments to order, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 
GEORGE H. ELLERY, 

320-371wW J. 8. GIBBONS, 


ESIRABLE NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
SALE. The undersigned having other business arrange- 
ments inv ew, offer for sale the business and Establishment of the 
Highland Nursuries, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Stock is quite extensive, and very good. It comprises 
every desirable variety of the Standard Fruits, and Hardy Fancy 
Stock, in every stage of growth, from saleable Trees to a large 
quantity of Fruit Seeds planted this Fall—with a well-estab- 
lished business, and arrangements which may easily be completed 
for its indefinite extension. 
From thirty to seventy-five acres of land admirably adapted by 
location and soil for the businees, will be sold or rented, as may 
be desired by the purchaser of the Stock, on the most favorable 
terms. 
Few, or no Establishment in the State of its age have a better 
reputation, or a more rapidly-increasing business, and there is 
no better location than £yracuse for conducting and extending it. 
The whole will be sold at a bargain, and if not disposed of 
sooner, the stock will be sold in parcels on the opening of the 
Spring Trade. 
Further particulars will be given on application to 
ARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 
Highland Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dec. 26, 1854. 818-330 


UBLIC NOTICE—RUSHTON, CLARK & COS’ 
COD LIVER OIL.—The late firm of Rushton, Clark & Co., 
being dissolved by the death of Mr. Rushton, the only person by 
the name of Rushton ever comnected with the firm, the business 
wil be coniinued by HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO, surviving part- 
ners and sole successors, No, 165,273 and 511 Broadway ; all 
connection with the store No, 10 Astor House, being discontin- 
ued. 
The Genuine Cod Liver Oil will be prepared only by us as here- 
tofore. Cur Mr. Clark went to New-Foundland to superintend its 
manufacture, and is the only druggist from the United States who 
ever went there for that purpose, and as he centinues his super- 
vision of that branch of our business we can warrant it pure, and 
as success depends upon its purity, be particular to see that the 
name Hegeman, Clark & Co., is over the cork of each bottle, as 
without it it is not genuine, 
The busiaess will be conducted the same as heretofore, as Mr. 
Hegeman, although his name has not been prominent in the firm, 
has been in the establishment 26 years, and a member of the firm 
over 12 years, and had the principal supervision of the business, 
and no exertion wili be spared to secure the satisfaction and inter- 
est of our cus.\omers. 
All the receipts of W.L. Rushton, Rushton & Aspinwall, Rushton 
& Co., and Ruskton, Clark & Co., are in our possession, and will 
be prepared under Mr. Hegeman’s supervision the same as for 20 
years past, and their genuineness and equality guaranteed by 
HEGEMEN, CLARK & OO.,Chnemists & Druggist, 
322-354. No. 165, 273 & 511 Broadway. @ 














UDSON RIVER RAILROAD.—ON AND AFTER 
Monday, Jan. 29, 1855, the trains will leave Chamber street 
asfollows: For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 7 A.M., connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains, Mail Train, 9 A.M. 
Through Way Train, 12M. Express Train, 4:45 P.M. Accommo- 
dation Train «16 P.M. For Peughkeepsie—Way Freight and Pas- 
seoger Train, 1 P.M. For Peekskill, 7:15 A.M., 3:4 and 5:30 P.M. 
For Tarrytown, at8 P.M. The Tarrytown, Peekskill and Pough- 
keepsie Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Passengers taken at 
Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 14th, and 31st streets, Leave Al- 
bany for New-York.—Express Trains, 4:45 A.M., and 4:45 P.M. 
Way Trains, 8S A.M, 11 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. 

Same Trains leave Troy 15 minutes earlier than Albany. 
322-373e M. 8. SYKES, Jr., Supr. 


[J SPER GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY 
and 
“ GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Ap extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at the 
lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this country will 
be fonns at 
UNION ADAMS’ 
Hosiery and Under-garment Manufactory, 
NO, 591 BROADWAY, 
Upposite Metropolitan Hotel and Nibio’s Garden. 

_ meen. et ee 

PAIRBANK’S SCALES.—ADAPTED TO EVERY 
required operation of weighing, and to every branch of busi- 
ness. Railroad-Track and Depot Scales, Hay and Coal Scales 
set im any part of the country by experienced workmen. Also, 
Piatform and Counter Seales of every deecription. These Scales, 
have been long known and severely tested; and their well-estab- 
lished reputation for accuracy gives them a claim to be regarded 
as a universal standard. Forsaleby FAIRBANKS & OO.. 

328-874 No. 89 Water st., New-York. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DISEASES 
ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, OR 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
HERE ARE MANY WAYS OF RELIEVING 
pain for the time being, but there is only one way of remov- 
ir g disease. No palliaiive, pmo anodyne, no tropical application 
will remove it. I: must be attacked at its source, in the fluids of 
the body, which convey the poison to the localities where it is de- 
veloped im i: dammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscesses, glan- 
dolar swelling, ete.,as the case may be. These fluids must be 
reached, acte:i upon, purified by some powerful agent. Such an 
agent is Saxps’ Sartsaparilla, which has been so fully tested, not 
only by patien's themselves, but also by Physicians, that it has 
received their u qualified recommendations and the approbation 
of the pubiic. 
From the Pastor of the Bapgist Church at English Neigh- 
borhond, N. J. 





Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen My wife suffered with a distyoos 
and burning in her chest for many years, and my daughter rae 
afflicted (rom her birth with a humor in her blood. We consu 





i "i i hout much 
viutious physicians, ani tried numerous remedies, wit 
bi nefit, until we hearJ, through a Thomas Davis, of the great 
medical value of Saad’s Sarsaparilla, ‘ 
my wife and dau ‘ier decided on tying It, oe aa 
rmanent benefit. My daughter’s skin assu new - 
Here entirely: from beiag rough, hard, end scaly, it became 
emooth and soft. Yours, with respect, 
G, & HENDRICKSON, 
ed and sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, Druggists and Chem- 
PE ag 0 Fulte. stree:, corner of William. New-York. Sold also 
by Draggists generally. Price $1 per bot lo; six bottles for $5. 
‘ 823eow348w. 














On his recommendation | 


RUSHTON’S GENUINE COD LIVER OIL, 


hitherto put up by myself, and now the only article in the market 
known as Rushton’s, will be warranted pure in every particular, 
as I either intend going to Newfoundland or having a person there 
to superintend its manufacture, 

CAUTION.—In purchasing the oil, be careful to ask for 

RUSHTON’S, 

and see that my name is on the label and my signature over the 
cork of each bottle, as there are several articles in the market 
claiming to be genuine. As I am sole a pana of the oil, and 
all other articles known as Rushton’s, without my name none will 
be genuine. FREDERICK V. RUSHTON, 
321-3337 


PHAIR & CO.’S 
STEAM JOB-PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No, 22 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
[A few doors below Nassau street.) 
IN THE SAME BUILDING WITH THE INDEPENDENT OFFICE. 


q VERYTHING in the whole range of PLAIN and 

ORNAMENTAL JOB-PRINTING, from the immense Double 
Mammoth Poster to the Smallest Business Card, promptly executed 
with neatness and despatch at the lowest rates for cash. 

The central position of this establishment (but afew doors from 
the Park) renders it unusually easy of access for strangers whose 
time in the city is necessarily limited. 

Ge Elegant and appropriate designs for country-merchant’s 
store-bills. CHEAP FOR CASH. 316-341 





DRUGS FOR CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE. 
| 4 & DARLING, WHOLESALE DRUG- 


GISTS, No. 62 Vesey street, near Greenwich, New-York. 
MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, OILS, DYES, ETC 
Dealers and consumers desiring choice goods low for cash, will 
meet satisfaction by confiding their orders to us. 
WM. H. KINSLEY, CHAS. W. DARLING. 
275-326 





ARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, Erc., FOR FALL TRADE. 
PETERSON & L1UMPHREY, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner 
of White street. have just received, and now in store, a large and 
extensive assortment of ENGLISH and AMERICAN CARPET- 
ING, comprising : 
RICH MEDALLIONS, in one entire Carpet. 
s “ VELVET, of all widths and designs 
“ VELVET CARPETS, rich colors, patterns new. 
“ TAPESTRY ” “ “ 
o BRUSSELS and THREE PLY, in great variety. 
- INGRAINS, of every description. 
OLL-CLOTHS, of all widths and quality, superior finish and new 
designs, 

Bugs, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, Rods, Matting, ete., and 
all other goods found in Carpet Stores, to which we cali the atten- 
tion of merchants, traders, housekeepers, etc., for sale on the most 
reasonable terms, 

PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 377 and 379 Broadway, 
304-52tw cor, of White street. 


YER’S PILLS.—A new and singularly successful 
remedy forthe cure of all Bilious diseases — Costiveness, 
Inaigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, Hum- 
ors, Nervousness, Irritability, [nflammations, Headache, Pains in 
the Breast, Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Complaints, etc., etc. 
Indeed very few are the diseases in which a Pargative Medicine is 
not more or less requred, and much sickness and suffering might 
be prevented if a harmless but effectual Cathartic were more 
freely used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of body 
prevaile; besides it soon generates serious and often fatal diseases 
which might have been avoided by the timely and judicious use 
of agood purgative. This is alike true of colds, Feverish symp- 
toms, and Bilious derangements. They ail tend to become or pro 
duce the deep-seated and formidable distempers which load the 
hearses all over the land. Hence a reliable family physic is of the 
first importance to the public health, and this Pill has been pet- 
fected with consummate skill to meet thatdemand. Anextensive 
trial of its virtues by Physicians, Professors, and Patients, has 
shown results surpassing anything hitherto known of any medi- 
cine. Cures have been effected beyond belief, were they not sub- 
stantiated by persons of such exalted positions and character as 
to forbid the suspicion of untruth, 

Among the eminent gentlemen who have testificd in favor of 
these Pills we may mention, 

Doct. A. A. HAYES, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and Siate 
Assayer of Massachusetts, whose high professional character is 
indorsed by the 

Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, Senator of the United States. 

ROBERT C, WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plen. to England. e 

+JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston : also 

Dr. J. R. CHILTON, Practical Chemist of New-York city, in- 
dorsed by 

Hon. W. L. MARCY, Secretary of State. 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

8. LELAND & Oo., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and 
others. - 

Did space permit we could give many hundred certificates from 
all parts where the pills have been used, but evi jJence even more 
convincing than the experience of eminent public men is found in 
thei yn trial. 

“Thess Pim the result of long investigation and study, are offer- 
ed to the public as the best and most complete which the present 
state of medical science can afford. They are compounded not of 
the drugs themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of vegetable 
remedies extracted by chemical process in a state of purity, and 
combined together in such a manner as to insure the best results. 
This system of composition for medicine has been found in Cherry 
Pectoral and Pills both, to produce # more efficient remedy than 
had hitherto been obtained by any process. The reason is per- 
fectly obvious. While by the old mode of composition, every 
medicine is burdened with more or less of acrimonious and inju- 
rious qualities, by this each individual virtue only that is desired 
for the curative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious 
qualities of each substance employed are left behind, the curative 
virtues only being retained. Hence it is self-evident that the or 
fects should prove as they have proved, more purely remedial, a 
the Pills a more powertal antidote to disease than any other m 
cine known to the world. orc 

As it is frequently expedient that many medicines oat Oe 
taken under the counsel of an attending pipeietee, oe meal 
net property juige of 2 remedy wae menich t both my — 
I have supplied the accurate formula by whic = 

f practitioners in the Uni 
and Pills are made, to the whole bedy of F i, how th 
ted States and British American Provinces. , however, ve 
should be any one who has not received them, they will be for- 

est. 
ae ae te ieiedicines that are offered, how few would be 
taken if their composition was known. Their life consists in their 


re mysteries. 

™ tery. sosition of = reparations is laid open to all men, and 
all who are competent to udge on the subject ae acknowledge 
their convictions of their intrinsic merits. The Cherry Pectoral 
was pronounced by scientific men to be a wonderful medicine be- 
fore its effects were known. Many eminent physicians have de- 
clared the same thing of my Pills, and even more confidently, and 
are willing to certify that their anticipations were more than real- 
ized by their effects upon trial. . 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal viaeere 
to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action — oe 
the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other wor 
the body, restoring their irregular action to health, anc \s y } aa 
reeting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are 


origin of disease, 
0. AYER, 
Prepared by DR. JAMES 
C d Analytical Chemist, 
Practical and Ava'y Lotell, Mess, 
C box. Five boxes for $1. : 
Bold by AB. & D. Sands, acd Rosbuon, Clarke & Co. 8. Yj 
' Boston; A. McClure Dey any; FF end 
Gubes ents 2 Co. Philadelptia; and by #1 Drig sists nie. 
ers in Medicine everywhere X 











Eritors’ Book Cable, 


Books received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in our “Literary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examvined by the editors. Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their worke ; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


Arm to Domestic Worsntr. By the author of the Christ- 
jan’s Companion to Sickness and Affliction. New- 
York : Stanford & Swords, 687 Broadway. 


Fawity Prayers anp a Famity ComMENTARY ON THE 
Sermon on THE Mount. By the late Henry THORNTON, 
Esq, M. P., with an introduction by Martin East- 

burn, D.D. Same publishers. 


It is not without solicitude for “the excellent 
Liturgy,” that we notice the multiplication of un- 
canonical prayer-books. If not only bishops and 
preabyters on their personal responsibility may pub- 
lish forms of prayer, but eveg laymen, members of 
parliament and others, can produce forms s0 excel- 
lent that they supersede in the family the regular 
order for morning and evening prayer; and if these 
helps to devotion are so multiplied that one may 
choose between several forms for every day in the 
year; there is really danger that our Episcopal 
brethren of the laity will take to inventing their 
own forms, and praying without book altogether. 

The multiplication of such books and their gen- 
eral acceptableness, shows how inadequate are the 
authorized forms to the wants of believing souls 
and households, And this promiscuous use of the 
words of others must at length free the minds even 
of the readers of prayers from that servility to 
book-form which is the great evil of the system. 

Trrornton’s Family Prayers have long been known 
and esteemed as a rich formulary of devotion, and 
his commentary is a daily help to practical and ex- 
perimental godliness. It is a book that every 
Christian might use with profit.’ 

The larger work, an Aip To Douestic Woruir, is 
a serics of brief meditations upon select passages of 
Scripture with appropriate prayers, arranged for 
every day of the year. The style of the prayers is 
sometimes too stiff and elaborate, and in general too 
oratorical for the outflow of devotional feeling; 
but the whole work is pervaded with an evangelical 
spirit and with the fervor of true devotion. 

The type is large and beautiful, well-suited for 
the aged. Persons accustomed to extempore prayer 





picture. Its style is simple, and its spirit elevated 
and fervent. It will prove a generally-acceptable 
and useful work. 

Tux Fupor Parzns, by Tony Foner, (Ik Marvel.) New- 

York: Charles Scribner. 

Saree is, perhaps, the most difficult and delicate 
of the arts of literature; and so to exercise this as 
neither to exhaust its vein nor to depreciate its 
quality through two volumes upon the follies of 
high-life in New-York, is certainly a rare and feli- 
citous achievement. Mr. Mitchel has woven his 
sketches into a story whose plot and denouement 
have nothing of the obscurity and excitement com- 
mon to novels, but whose interest is alive to the 
end. The same terse and severe elegance of style 
that won his early reputation lends its charm to 
these volumes. But their great value lies in their 
keen exposure of fashionable follies, vices, and 
crimes, and in the stern and wholesome moral which 
that exposure reads. 


to oe 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


xX , Jan. 17, 1855. 
To tux Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

GenTLEMEN :—The General Plonplon,—alias Prince 
Napoleon, has finally left the inglorious field where his 
inactivity has so remarkably exhibited itself. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the comedy played by this 
individual and his illustrious cousin, the Emperor, 
since the beginning of the war. At last it has reached 
its conclusion. Plonplon has been recalled by order of 
his majesty, and in a few days he will make his glori- 
ous appearance in the capital. When the said Napo- 
leon left for the Crimea, he was rather on cold terms 
with the Emperor, yet he still believed himself the 
hope of the empire and the unquestionable heir to the 
throne. Things appear to have greatly changed since. 
In the first place the great care he took of himself, 
(for Franee’s cake of course,) in the hour of danger, 
and his succession of maladies which kept him inactive 
before Sevastopol, and rendered necessary his return 
to Constantinople, caused much displeasure at the Tuil- 
eries, because it was well known that though the 
French press was silent, the French people freely made 
@ laughing-stock of the presumptive heir and of his 
glorious name, But not only did Gen. Plonplon do 
very little in the Crimea; he, at the same time critic- 
ized every thing done by others, annoyed the Generals- 
in-chief by his pretentious manners, and finally was 
positively ordered by Canrobert to go and nurse him- 
self at Constantinople, until orders recalling him, 
might be obtained from Paris. While Plonplon was 
thus falling into disgrace, another young Prince, born 











may profit by reading its pages. The same house | 
have a splendid assortment of prayer: books and | 
Bibles. 
Tax Prosiem Sorvep; or, Sin not of God. By Mites | 


P. Squier, D.D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Beloit College. New-York: M. W. 
Dodd. 


We have been expecting this book, and wonder- | 


ing why we had not received it, when it was already | 

in our possession. We had quite overlooked it | 

among the accumulations on our “ table ;” andthus 
we are behind our neighbors in the notice which we | 
take of it. 

The “ problem” which Dr. Squire professes to | 
have “solved” is none other than that old problem | 
around which the “conflict of ages” has revolved | 

—the problem, How to account for the existence of 
moral evil (that is, of sin) under the government of | 
God. We commend the book to the careful atten- | 
tion of all who have a relish for such studies. Our | 
author’s solution of the problem is satisfactory to 
himself, and will be equally satisfactory to all whose 
mental constitution and whose habits of thinking | 
are like his. Nay more, his solution in the most | 
comprehensive statement of it, is essentially the right 
one. We agree with him, and all religious thinkers | 
not completely mystified and confused by lying | 
metaphysics must agree with him in affirming 1ne- | 
quivocally and unswervingly, that sin is not of God. | 
The very conception of sin or moral evil, is the con- | 
ception of something contrary to the will and ab- | 
horrent to the mind of infinite and eternal holi- | 
ness. 

We do not commit ourselves for all the reasoning | 
by which our author undertakes to defend his posi- | 
tion, and to refute those who seem to make God the | 

author of sin. For us it is enough to say that “sin | 
is not of God ;” and that all the theologies and phi- | 
losophies which contradict this first principle, either | 
explicitly or by any logical implication, are as con- | 
trary to common sense as the philosophy of Berke- 
ley, which denies the existence of a material world, 
and as contrary (in effect) to the foundations of re- 
ligion as is the theology of the fool who saith in his 
heart “There is no God.” We are not bound to 
refute everybody’s objections; nor is it necessary 
for us to solve all difficulties, or even our own, when 
we grasp a palpable truth. 

The gist of Prof. Squier’s volume is to be found, 
if we mistake not, in the second chapter, where he 
treats of certain “errors in philosophy,” sixteen in 
number, and where his own philosophy is indirect- 
ly brought to view. In that chapter, for example, 
he distinctly denies ‘“‘ that motives are the cause of 
choice’—" that God is the only efficient cause ”— 
‘that happiness is end in moral government.” Such 
denials are evidence of what he holds affirmatively, 
and of how he would explain the phenomena of the 
moral universe. And so this book from a Wiscon- 
sin professor—an Andover Alumnug of more than 
forty years’ standing—is another proof that, in this 
country at least, philosophy has broken loose from 
its old moorings. 

Tur Travers or Trvur Gopiivess. By Rey. Benzawrx 
Keaon, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Horselydown, 
London. Revised and improved. With occasional 
notes and Memoir of his life. By Howard Malcom, 
D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

Keacu was contemporary with Bunyan, though 

‘a few years younger. He had his share, like Bun- 

yan, of persecution for righteousness’ sake. The 

comparison with “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which no 
reader can help thinking of as he opens this book, 
is an inevitable disadvantage to the charm of the 

Allegory. Yet the “Travels of True Godliness” is 

not at all an imitation of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

It is original in its plan, clear and simple in itsstyle, 

constantly instructive, often impressive; but we 

miss the genius of the immortal thinker. Yet there 
are many to whom such a book as this will preach 
far more effectively than the most elaborate ser- 
mons of Robert Hall or of William R. Williams. 

Hovrs or Curistian Devotion; from the German of 

Dr. A. Tuotuck. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 

A vo.tume of simple, meditative piety—gems of 
Christian thought and affection, sparkling with the 
pure water of life. Of such books we cannot have 
too many. Would that there were more to read 
and to profit by them. 


Tux Foorsrzrs or Paut. By the author of “ Morning 
and Night Watches.” New-York: Carter & Broth- 


ers. 

Tats volume will accomplish in a humbler way 
for the Sabbath-school teacher and the general 
reader, what the great work of Conybeare and 
Howson has done for a more select class of readers, 
in bringing before them a vivid and consecutive 
panorama of the salient scenes in the life of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. It was originally produced 
asa series of parish lectures, illustrated from a large 
map. Two maps and several appropriate ilustra- 
tions are given in the volume. Though not a learn- 
ed or a very elaborate work, it touches upon the 
various points of geograpby, history, manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions involved in the life of Paul,— 
all which are well-introduced as accessories to the 


in free America, I believe, the young Lucien Murat, 
was rising rapidly in the favor of Napoleon III. On 


| the first of January the lad, who is nominally an in- 
| ferior officer in the Guides, was ceremoniously and 


officially treated asa prince of the blood. The fact 
caused a great sensation in the family, and among 
those for whom the question “ Who is to be Napoleon 
1V?” is of any importance. In well-informed circles, 
it is positively asserted that Gen. Plonplon has been 
superseded by the young Murat, and the latter posi- 
tively designated by the Emperor, in petto, to inherit 
the Empire. The fact is that Emperors, too, 
must die. The numerous infirmities resulting from a 
long eeries of debauches,and the labors and cares the 
present state of things must necessarily cause to Louis 
Napoleon, might, and will probably prevent his life 
from being very long, and if certain reports of his 
suffering from a mysterious and dreadful malady of the 
bones are founded on truth, he may not live long 
enough to receive at the hands of the nation itself the 
reward of his crimes. 

Besides the interior affairs of the imperial family, 


| two objects only oceupy public attention. The new 


loan of five hundred millions of francs, and the disas- 
trous war of the Crimea. All the bankers, all the 
moneyed men of France have answered the appeal 
made to them, and nearly the whole of the money is 
now in the hands of the Government. If Sevastopol 


| is taken, there will be a rising in the funds, sale of the 


original stock, and profit for the first lenders; if Se- 
vastopol is not taken, Bonaparte will employ every 
means to prevent an immediate fall in the funds, and 
the speculators will even then have a good chance to 
sell; and should peace, against all probabilities, be 
restored, then the brokers would have made a bril- 
liant affair in lending their money ; at all events, those 
who now buy the Government paper, will profit by 
it; only those who will buy it from them, will run 
the risk of losing. Viewed from a certain stand-poiat, 
the empressement of the people to bring their funds to 
the Government, looks very much like a gambler’s 
trick, and, I dare say, is nothing else. 

But the war, the war!! Diplomatists speak of peace, 
they meet at Vienna, they prolong their deliberations, 
they promise a speedy adjustment of all difficulties ; 
they hope, they say, the Emperor of Russia will ac- 
cept the four guarantees. Meanwhile arma- 
ments are going on on a gigantic scale ; all the resources 
of England and France are employed to prepare fora 
greater etruggle, and minor states are, one after the 
other, compelled morally,to join one party or the other. 
Piedmont has actually yielded, and will contribute 
twenty thousand men. Sweden hesitates, but will 
have to decide next spring, as well as most of the 
states whose policy has been so far strict neutrality. 
In case France and England should be unable to fur- 
nish soldiers enough, strangers of all nations are in- 
vited to enlist in foreign legion. Every thing 
promises a prolongation of the war. 

In France there is a very strong feeling against the 
French generals in the Crimea. The boasting tone of 
Canrobert in hia dispatches, compared with Lord Rag- 
lan’s stern statements, and even the sobernees of Men- 
chikoff, have made him quite unpopular. Another 
thing which most painfully impresses the minds of the 
people is the utter silence of the French Government 
as to the names and number of the dead in the war. 
In England, every mail from the seat of war, brings a 
full and accurate statement of the dead, wounded, or 
lost soldiers. In France nothing is known of the fate 
of our men. The Government fears the effect the 
truth might produce, if known, upon the public mind, 
and in consequence withholds it. This reminds me of 
the days of the cholera in Paris in 1849. When the 
people witnessed the innumerable burials that were 
taking place in broad daylight, they were in some de- 
gree terrified; but when, in order to check the fears 
of the multitude, no more burials were allowed during 
the day, and no more funerals were seen in the streets, 
the people were far more terror-struck than before. 
And so it is with this war; the silence of the Govern- 
ment leaves full scope to the imagination, and our dis- 
asters in the Black Sea, and in Crimea, are, if possible, 
exaggerated. Franc PaRevr, 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


Cuarcaco, Feb. 12, 1855. 
To rue Eprrors or Tux INDEPENDENT: 


GentLeMEN :—You will be glad to know that we 
are prospering in our efforts to plant Puritan principles 
and institutions in the North-west. In this city, where 
Congregationalism as a distinct organization is not yet 
four years old, wonders have been accomplished. 

The First Congregational Church—the result of op- 
pressive measures adopted by the Presbyterians—was 
organized in May, 1851; the Plymonth Church in De- 
cember, 1852 ; the New-England Church in July, 1858; 
the South Church later in the same year ; and the Ed- 
wards Church in 1854. Besides these movements, 
Rev. E. F. Dickinson has gathered a congregation and 
Sabbath-school, but has no church formed. 

The First Church has recently settled Rey. Geo, W. 
Perkins as their pastor, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. They have erected, enclosed, and are now 
completing one of the finest church edifices in the 
West, according to plan XIIL in our Book of Church 
Plans. It is of the beautiful white Athens stone, and 
will have a large audience-room, a lecture-room, and 
two other smaller rooms, all under the same roof. It 





will cost $30,000 without the tower, which will add 
some thousands more to the expense. Besides this 
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expenditure, and raising a salary of $1,500 for the 
pastor, this church has just subscribed upwards of 
$600 for the Illinois Home Missionary Society. © 

The New-England Church has recently extended a 
call to Rev. J. C. Holbrook to become their pastor, 
which will be accepted. The congregation is rapidly 
increasing, and arrangements will doubtless be made 
ere long for a handeome and permanent house of 
worship. Rev. N. IL Eggleston is pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Church, and Rey. E. E. Wells stated supply of 
the South Chureb. 

The Edwards Ohurch owes its origin to Rev. W. A. 
Nichols, who gathered it and the congregation con- 
nected with it, after having built a house of worship 
at his own expense, costing upwards of $1,500, which 
he has generously presented to the society. He is 
their stated supply, and with his excellent wife is in 
missionary labors abundant. A flourishing academical 
school is also sustained in that locality uuder Mr. 
N.’s auspices. 

The Congregational Herald has now a circulation of 
about 2,500, chiefly in the North-west, and is conduct- 
ed by Rev. Messrs. Holbrook, Eggleston, Perkins and 
Nichols, Congregational ministers in this city, with 
J. H. Thompson, Esq., for office editor. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary has been incorpo- 
rated, and is now a fixed fact, and one of our “institu- 
tions.” Rev. 8. Peet has secured actual subscriptions 
and good pledges already tothe amount of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which he expects to increase to $100,- 
000 during this year, chiefly in the West. Ten thou- 
sand dollars are to be appropriated to the beginning 
of a library. The building and grounds of Rush Me- 
dical College in this city have been purchased, and are 
to be taken possession of in April. The building will 
be altered and improved externally and internally,and 
be ready for occupancy, if needed, in the fall; and 
probably a brick block will be erected on the vacant 
ground for students’ rooms. It is expected that prom- 
inent gentlemen, now in view, will be secured for pro- 
fessors, who will at once give character to the institu- 
tion. As to students there will be no lack. A 
considerable number are now known who are intend- 
ing to enter, and others will be forthcomisg. The 
churches of the West as far as visited enter heartily 
into the plan. 

The Seminary, you know, is to differ somewhat from 
existing ones. There will be a Study and Lecture 
Term, occupying two-thirds of the year, including va- 
cations, and a Reading Term of one-third of the year 
to bespent with pastors, receiving instruction in pas- 
toral theology and the practical application of the 
kno wledge obtained in both terms, and in gaining ex- 
perience and an acquaintance with society and hu- 
many in its various phases, While the regular 
course is to be thorough and full, there is to be also a 
special arrangement for a class of candidates for the 
ministry who have not hada College course. Their 
terms of study will be the same as those of the other 
clase, and they will hear the same lectures; but instead 
of some branches attended to by the other class of 
students they will receive instruction in necessary 
branches in which they may be deficient—as logic, 
rhetorie, ete., ete. 

By the way, the Bibliotheca Sacra, our great An- 
dover quarterly, cautiously, in the last number (pp. 49 
and 50,) starts the inquiry, as though the thought were 
original there, whether “it would not be well for stu- 
dents in theology to unite the old method of study- 
ing with the present, by spending a few months of the 
year with a settled pastor, andnot allin the Seminary !” 
Should our Western action be succeseful and popular, 
will the New-England ‘heory, years hence, be claimed 
as entitled to the credit of originating the movement! 

You see, then, what has been done in less than four 
years here. Had Congregationalists done their duty 
from the beginning, how much more could have been 
accomplished. Instead of this, the first Presbyterian 
church here and the germ of all the rest was formed 
by a Congregational minister, and almost wholly of 
Congregational elements. 


Yours, ete., 


C. H. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF COLLEGES. 


Tue following facts relative to the religious condi- 
tion of come of our Colleges in New-England and else- 
where, are submitted to the Christian public with the 
earnest hope that they may lead to more faithful and 
importunate prayer in behalf of our literary institu- 
tions. Colleges have been written to from which 
we have received no information, and the desire to re- 
port as many as possible, has caused a delay, which 
we greatly regret, since it was our purpose that this 
account should be generally circulated before the Col- 
lege Fast. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME 

Number of undergraduates, 170. “There are 
throvghout College fifty two pious students; of which 
number about half will probably stud, for the minis- 
try. One has in view the missionar work. During 
the past year there have been one or two cases of con- 
version—no special interest. A moral lecture and 
prayer-meeting alternate Saturday evening; more 
attend the former than the latter.” 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 

“ The number of students is eighty. Of these, thir- 
ty-four are professors of religion, and twenty-five 
have the Gospel ministry in view. Three are looking 
forward to a miesionary life. We looked forward to 
the last annual Fast with hope and prayer. But when 
the interest of the season was gone, we were as cold 
and dull as ever.” There has been but one conver- 
sion during the year. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT 

“The number actually attending this College is 
about one hundred. Of these but twenty-four are 
——— of religion. There has been no general re- 

igious interest during the past year, and but one hope- 
ful conversion, though there have been several inquir- 
ers after truth. We have to mourn over a considera- 
ble coldness in ourselves. Yet, the influence and gen- 
eral tone of College is all in our favor, so that we are 
without excuse. Of those mentioned as professors, 
twelve have the ministry in view.” 
AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MABS. 

Number of students, 234. One hundered and fifty- 
six are professing Christiane, one hundred and one are 
preparing for the ministry, and twenty-four expect to 
enter the foreign field. During the past year we have 
been blessed with no general revival of religion, 
though at times the Spirit has seemed to be hovering 
over us, ready to blesa In this period there have 
been four conversions, The present time is one of 
peculiar interest. Though we have yet witnessed no 
conversions, the state of feeling among professing 
Christians gives cheering indications of God’s presence, 
and affords encouragement to continued and fervent 
supplication. Some, it is believed, are inquiring the 
way of life. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Number of under-graduates, 340. There are thir- 
ty-three profeesing Christians, and eight are preparing 
for the Gospel ministry. One intends to preach Christ 
among the heathen, and others are undecided. The 
Society of Christian Brethren, against much opposi- 
tion, in one form or another, holds its course steadily 
onward, and its meetings are sustained with interest. 
“As we review the past, we can plainly see that even 
here God is present, ready to hear prayer, and to bless 
our weak efforts.” ‘ 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Number of students, 231. Of this number, one 
hundred and ten are professors of religion. Fifty-two 
are in course of preparation for the ministry, and 
eight are at present looking forward to the missionary 
field, though others will probably go abroad who are 
as yet undecided. During the year there have been 
seven conversions. “At present a revival is in pro- 
grees in the Congregational church. In College sev- 
eral are asking what they must do. We certainly 
have encouragement to pray; if possible, more than 
usual.” 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 

Students, 252. Seventy-three are professing Christ- 
ians, of whom forty-five are studying with the minis- 
try in view. It is not known that any intend to be- 
come missionarier. ‘‘ The conversions Loses the past 

ear have been very few, say two or three, but the 
influence which this fact seems to exert upon profess- 
ing Christians, it is hoped, will soon lead to a revival 
of religion among us. During the term just ended, the 
Holy Spirit has visited us. Two dyery have indulged 
a hope—one of them a confirmed infidel.” 
YALE COLLEGE, NEW-HAVEN, CONN, 

Under-graduates, 450. Of these, one hundred and 
fifty-two are professing Christians. “In regard to the 
number who will probably enter the ministry or the 
missionary work, it is quite impossible for us to atate 
with any degree of accuracy.” Eleven have been hope- 
fully converted to Christ. ‘“ While there has been no 
epecial religious interest among us the pust year, we 
have at the present time cheering indications of God’s 
readiness to bless us with the presence of his Spirit, in 
the seriousness which apparently pervades our Col- 
lege community.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
“According to the last eatalogue—students, 97. Pro- 
fessing religjous principle, 45. Will probably become 
clergymen, about 25, some of whom will be missiona- 
ries. There are no services exclusively for students 
except, of course, morning and evening prayer, where 
a general devoutnees is encouragingly exhibited ; and 
the Missionary-meeting once in two weeke. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Whole number of students, 123. Ninety-two are 
hopefully pious, and forty-one have ethee yd in 
view. “ Religious feeling good, but no revival. ere 
has been but oneconversion during the year. 

GENESSEK COLLEGE, LIMA, N. ¥. 

Has fifty-nine students. Thirty-three are professing 
Christians, eight are preparing for the ministry, and 
three for the miesionary field. “The institution was 
blessed with a revival in the epring, and has been dur- 
ing the past year in a healthy religious state.” 

MADISON UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. ¥. 


Under-graduates, 143. In all the departments of 
the institution, there are one hundred and forty-seven 
students in course of preparation for the ministry. 
Further than this we have received no information. 


UNION COLLEGE, 8CHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Number of students, 227. Seventy-four are hope- 
fully pious, and forty-six have the ministry in view. 
Fifteen are yet undecided as to their profession. “ Num- 
ber preparing for the mesma field—none that we 
can ascertain. No conversions during the past year. 
The general religious interest in College seems deeper 
than it was a year ago. A serioueness seems to pervade 
the minds of students.” 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, 0. 

Number of undergraduates, 62. Thirty-two are 
professors of religion, and ten are preparing for the 
ministry. In this College there was a revival last 
winter, and fifteen were hopefully converted; but no 
special indications of good are at present apparent. 

SUMMARY. 
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: . “« Missionary field 
- “ conversions during the year. 
Per order of the “ Society of Inquiry.” 
Axuzest Coniecs, Feb. 16, 1855, 


Y a ne 
ARRIVAL OF THE ASIA 


Tax British mail-steamer arrived at Halifax on 
Wednesday, and at Boston Thursday night, with news 
to Feb, 2. 


The Liverpool cotton market has been dull during 
the week, and in some instances a slight decline in 
prices is quoted as compared with those current a 
week previous. The week’s business amounts to 
27,000 bales. 

In breadstuffs the transactions had been to a very 
moderate extent, and prices of wheat and flour, 
although not lower, were certainly somewhat easier, 
and had a declining tendency. Indian Corn had de- 
clined 1s, per 480 lbs. 

The market for provisions wgs quiet at about 
previous rates, 

Consols closed at 914. 


_ Great Barraty.—The week has been one of anxiety 
in England. 

On the evening of Monday, the 29th, Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion was resumed in the House of Commons, 
namely, “That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the British army before 
Sevastopol, and into the conduct of those Departments 
of the Government whose duty it has been to admin- 
ister to the wants of that army.” 

Messrs, Stafford and Disraeli spoke, when the House 
divided; 805 for the motion, 148 against. Majority 
against Government, 137. Whereupon the Ministry 
resigned. 

Their resignation was accepted, and the Aberdeen 
Cabinet only hold office until a new Ministry can be 
formed. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 30th, the Queen sent 
for the Earl of Derby, the leader of the Conservative 
party. On Wednesday, Lord Derby waited on the 
Queen, and had an interview of two hours. 

On Thursday, the Earl of Derby informed the House 
that he had been invited by the Queen to form a Cab- 
inet, but could not do so. - 

The friends of the Aberdeen ministry are dead 
against Lord John Russell for breaking up the Coali- 
tion by his retirement. The Queen is reported to have 
written him an autograph letter, censuring his conduct ; 





but this is doubtful. ® 
No ministry has yet been formed, and generally 
there is somewhat of public anxiety. 


Latrst.—In Parliament, the bill to give effect to the 
Reciprocity Treaty was read a second time. 

The English Baltic Fleet is ordered to assemble in 
the Downs, ready for sea, the first week of March. 
Rumor says that Admirals Seymour and Martin will 
command. 

The second edition of the Liverpool Journal, dated 
Saturday, the 3d inst, 1 A.M., says: 

“We have received the following by electric tele- 
graph from a gentleman in London, on whose veracity 
we can rely: 

“The real cause of Lord John Russell’s resignation 
lis now known. His lordship and Lord Palmerston 
urged on their colleagues the absolute necessity of re- 
calling Lord Raglan, and at once, The Earl of Aber- 
deen would not consent. The Queen and Prince 
Albert were opposed to such a proceeding; and Lord 
| John, despairing of success in the Crimea while the 
| army was in command of Lord Raglan, forced a crisis 
by resigning. 
| “Lord Palmerston still insists on the recall of Lord 
| Raglan, and hence his refusal to join Lord Derby. 

“The Earl of Clarendon will be Premier; for he 
will be able to form a Ministry, and is the only one 
who can.” : 





Tos Sarpisian ALuiance—The treaties between 
England, France and Sardinia are published. Sardinia 
engages to send in English ships 15,000 men to the 
Crimea, under the command of Sardinian Generals, 
and England agrees to lend Sardinia a million sterling 
or two if wanted, at three per cent.; and France and 
England together guarantee to protect Sardinia during 
the present war. 

A portion of the French army has been detailed to 
the aid of Austria, and it will march through Lombar- 
dy, to prove to the Italians the reality of the Austrian 
alliance with France. 


Sevastoror, Jan. 10th.—It is understood in camp 
that considerable deviations will be made from the 
original plans of attack, with the view to take import- 
ant points of defence in the flank and in the reserve. 

Two divisions of the French army will immediately 
leave their camps on the British left and take up a new 
position on the British right. The object is partly to 
stop supplies from reaching Sevastopol by the new 
road which the Russians have made from Inkerman. 

A dispatch from General Canrobert, of the 10th, 
cays the English have ceded to us a portion of their 
lines, namely :—the works commanding and destined 
to batter in the breach of the Malakoff Tower, on 
which a serious attack will most probably coon be 
made. 

January 11th.—A cold, fresty day. A large quan- 
tity of warm clothing was received in camp, but more 
is wanted. The French are assisting the British to 
build huts and stables. There iseome grumbling among 
the British respecting the alleged injustice and par- 
tially of the recent brevet. 

January 15th—There has been a continued fall of 
snow, and it is now three and a half feet deep. Pre- 
parations for a renewal of the bombardment are pro- 
gressing rapidly on the part of the British. Fifty new 
siege-gune, thirteen of the largest mortars, and thir- 
teen thoueand shot and shell have been brought to the 
camp. 

, — 22d.—The following report has come via 
Bucharest: .“ Weather very fine, but the British are 
still sickly ; however, abundant supplies of all kinds 
have arrived. Shot, shell, and clothing, but. no houses. 
There is no progress to report in the siege. The 
British 89th and 14th regiments are disembarking. 

The French have undertaken to hold the whole 
British works. 

The galvanic apparatus for exploding twenty tons of 
powder against the sunken ships at Sevastopol has 
arrived at Balaklava, and also the expected corps of 
divers. It is expected the explosions will damage the 
foundatiens of Forts Constantine and Alexander. 


Asia.—Schamyl’s existence and continued command 
is proved by a recent foray of his near Tiflis: so the 
report of his death is probably false. Kurdistan con- 
tinues in a state of revolt. Accounts from the army 
at Kars are unchanged. General Guyon has been 
placed on half pay. 


American Missionarres aNnD Russian AGENts. — A 
correspondent of the London Daily News at Mosul re- 
ports, on the 4th of December, that through the exer- 
tions of the Russian envoy in Persia, M. Rhanikoff, the 
Shah has interfered with the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican missionaries among the Nestorians in and around 
Oroomiah, prohibiting their books and teaching, and 
limiting the number of their schools. The mission- 
aries, however, are well protected by the British Con- 
sul at Tabriz. 


Avstratia—A stupendons project has been etarted 
in Australia, viz., © railroad with a double track of 
seven hundred miles, and a single track of three hun- 
dred, to connect with Sydney, Melbourne and Ade- 
laide. The cost is «stimated at one hundred millions 
of dollars, 





Evnorr at War.—Russia has at least 800,060 soldiers 
enrolled; France, 609,000; Austria, more than 500,- 


600; Prussia could send almost as many to the cam- 
paign; England enlists new battalions every where,— 
without as well as within herterritories. The second- 
ary States finally have furnished proportional arma- 
ments. If you unite all these troops, you will have 
the formidable number of 2,800,000 armed men upon 
the European soil; and perhaps even more. Whatan 
enormous sum must be expended for the support of 
this host! What losses for labor and the increase of 
national wealth! What suffering in families forced to 
separate from father, husband or son. A few specu- 
lators had announced that universal and perpetual 
peace would henceforth reign in the civilized world. 
Alas! it is too evident that the time of this millennium 
has not yet arrived. 

P.S.—At the moment we were going to press, the 
arrival of the steamer Baltic is announced, with the 
news that Lord Palmerston is the new Prime Minister 
of England, after Lords Derby, Lansdowne, John Rus- 
sell, and Clarendon, had successively tried and failed 
to form a satisfactory government. Earl Panmure (Fox 
Maule) is Minister of War, and most of the late Cabi- 
bet remain, except Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

RAGLAN’S LATEST DISPATOH. 


“Berore Sepastorot, January 23.—To the Duke of 
Newcastle—My Lord Duke :—Nothing has occurred of 
importance in our front, but the enemy has occasion- 
ally opened a fire upon our left altack. 


“The weather has become milder; but the country 
is still in a dreadful state from melted snow. 

“The army is well supplied with warm clothing, 
and, if the Commissariat were edequately provided 
with trapsports, and the huts could be at once brought 
up, there would be no other cause of suffering than 
the winter.” 


Fraance—There are rumors current that the Em- 
peror will himself take command of an army to oper- 
ate on the Rhine, and that M. de Morney will act as 
Lieutenant of the Empire in the Emperor's absence; 
further, that General Canrobert. is to be recalled and 
will be succeeded by General Pelissier. 


Trave.—Liverpool cotton market was reported with 
limited sales, but prices maintained. Breadstuffs were 
lower. Money was more abundant. Consuls had 
fluctuated but little, and closed at 914a914. The 
stock of bullion began to increase. 
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Our City Colum. 


A cLumsy monster, with a tall chimney and three 
covered, round-topped, upright pipes of bright copper, 
in a row behind the chimney, standing close under the 
western end of the City Hall, could be nothing except 
the Steam Fire-engine, “ Miles Greenwood” by name. 
This machine—which the fire companies jokingly re- 
pudiate, because, they say, it ‘‘ won't fight”—resembles, 
loosely epeaking, a razeed locomotive, without the ten- 
der. It is mounted on two stout wheels forward, and 
one wheel on a swivel axletree, for steering, behind. 
It is to be drawn by horses wherever it is needed, and 
steam is raised while it is on the way. Last Saturday 
morning, in the experiment which we witnessed, the 
water was flying through the great three-cornered 
nozzle in a stream larger than a strong man’s arm, a 
hundred and thirty or forty feet, in five minutes after 
the match was drawn to kindle the fire. Then two 
streams, and three, and at last four of the same size, 
were thrown through as many hose at once. The 
“Exempt fire-company,” No. 42, was on the ground 
with its engine, and threw its little single stream some 
twenty feet further than the four massive spouts of the 
steam-pump, but looked a mere plaything by the side 
of its great black competitor. The Miles Greenwood 
stood composedly eating pine loge and bituminous coal, 
vomiting enormous clouds of black smoke, occasionally 
screaming to relieve its mind—whistling, perhaps for 
want of thought—and with a elight shiver and a low 
steady bang, bang of the piston, blew and spouted 
away as if it would be no effort at all to do it all day 
long; while the fifty strong, red-shirted men on the 
brakes of number Forty-two bowed themselves to 
their work, and indeed momentarily vanquished the 
puffing old Miles, as to distance, but speedily slacked 
their efforts, and looked, panting and sweating, in 
queer dismay at the grim steamer. One or two of the 
more impulsive of them, standing on the top of the 
“machine,” cast their hats with vehement action 
among the crowd, evidently as a sign; but whether 
thie gesture was in the spirit ef those military com- 
manders who threw their standards amongst the en- 
emy to inspirit their own soldiers, or was merely an 
acknowledgment of defeat, we cannot say. This lat- 
ter interpretation is perhaps most accordant with the 
usages of language in the fire department of New-York. 

We presume the Corporation will procure machines 
like the Miles Greenwood as substitutes for the en 
gines of the present fire organization. Their use in 
Cincinnati has redueed the annual loss by fire to a 
mere fraction of its former amount. But aside from 
the question of pennies, the use of these machines, and 
the consequent remodeling of the fire department 
would very directly tend to the amelioration of morals 
and manners among the young men of the city. That 
department, as now constituted, though undoubtedly 
brave and effective in its work, is made the basis of a 
very large superstructure of rowdyism and loose and 
degrading indulgence. Some consciousness of this 
state of things is implied in the fact that the Miles 
Greenwood had to be covered during Friday night by 
a police foree, from the attacks of the very men who 
are professedly banded together as the protectors of 
the city from fire—protected from our protectors. 


Ix the absence, this week, of any art-article by 
Clarence Cook, the present contributor ventures, 
though Gistrustfully, yet having a word that needs 
saying, to stand in the gap with one or two sugges- 
tions, from an entirely practical point of view. And, 
first, in selecting pictures to adorn a parlor or sitting- 
room, whatever other principle be regarded in choos- 
ing, this should be absolutely inviolable; namely, 
Nothing which exhibits rain, or the manifestations of 
pain, should decorate the dwelling-house. It is not very 
often, perhaps, in Protestant hduses, that we see a pie- 
ture of the Crucifixion of Our Lord, used as an orna- 
ment. We would not have that sublimest and most 
sorrowful scene of the world’s history displayed upon 
the parlor wall. It should be among pictures what 
a secret prayer is among the communications with 

10d, 

We are not “minding our business,” and barely 
mention the bronze Wounded Heron, the St. Sebastian, 
pierced with arrows, and the sawing asunder of Isaiah. 
A lady known to us, when her husband sent home this 
last scene, supposed (some authorities dissenting) to be 
a Spagnoletto, she forthwith and wisely relegated the 
bloody canvas to the stable, It does not injure the 
flavor of the charger’s oats. With tea and coffee it 
would seriously interfere. There is one very power- 
ful but very horrid engraving, which we remember to 
have seen in several parlors, called The Dying Camel. 
It is a desert scene, and the sun glows hotly aeross the 
level and stony sand. In the foreground crouches the 
dying creature, his legs drawn up under him, his mas- 
ter lying dead within the shadow of his faithful beast, 
and the empty water-bottle in the sun, close by his 
hand. The gaunt head of the camel is turned back, 
and he looks up with a ghastly and horrible semi- 
human expression of fear and misery aud hopelessness, 
at a vulture that hovers just over him, waiting the 
clow efflux of his strength. Half a dozen more of the 
foul birds are winging in single file their heavy flight 
from the horizon to the expected feast. What nature 
but a ghoul’s could reap pleasure from contemplating 
so much and euch horrid pain! 

But we hasten to come back to more appropriate 
subjects. The yearly experses of the city of New-York 
are six millions of dollars, which sum is levied upon a 
total valuation of real and personal estate, of about 
four hundred and seventy millions of dollars and at 
the rate of abeut ten dollars for each man, woman and 
child in the city. Of this six millions, about one mil- 
lion and a half is paid in salaries varying from $200 
to $3000, to between four and five thousand officials, 
A large portion of the remainder is expended by con- 
contract. 

Six milliona of dollars is a very handsome tate; 
aud still handsomer if considered as a yearly income. 


It is quite natural, and well known, that for the | 





handling and receipt of this money, ard for the sake 
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also of the control of the vote of the city, which has 
once at least decided the political voice both of ¢},, 
State and Nation, there has long been an enormous 
number and amount of tricky transactions within New. 
York; even to that extent that it has been Considered 
the worst governed city in the land. 

Fernando Wood—one private citizen—has stood rm 
and straight in opposition to this state of things sing, 
his election to the mayoralty. His course has heen , 
most delightful and satisfactory exhibition of fearjes, 
and determined individuality. His rum ite supporte,, 
and other illegally-disposed friends were astound.) 
that he should turn short about, and hold their rey 
noses tight to the good legal grind-stone. Temperance 
men, and other honest men, could hardly believe 4). 
daily indications of vigor and honesty in the b ssinerg 
of the mayorality, and waited in faint hope and mych 
fear to see the administration lapse back into blind 
imbecility. But Mr. Wood appears to have taker 
counsel with neither good nor bad, excepting with 
himself alone. He seems to be emphatically, as w,> 
once (some time ago) said of Dr. Bushnell, “a man af 
ter his own heart.” Our city is rapidly rising to oy. 
ward cleanliness and decency—which are all that hy 
man means can enforce; and that by the steady, hearty 
determination of one man, to use his authority to 
uttermost, on the right side. We apprehend tha 
Mayor Wood is doing a better work than any other 
one man in the United States. His example is alread, 
reicting healthfally upon some other of the “ sor, 
the body politic,” as the man called great cities, y 
ia receiving many epistolary and personal testimony ” 
of the keen appreciation with which all law-q! ling 
men observe his doings, as well as gaining the reenact 
and support of all law-abiding citizens, without 2 
tinction of party. 


+} 
Loe 


We spent a portion of a forenoon in th Max 
office a few days since, in the indulgence of a }q 
curiosity respecting the personal appearance: 
Wood, and his official surroundings, The roomy offica 
in the south-west corner of the first floor of the City 
Hall, was thronged with about eighty persons, Neg, 
ly twenty clerke sat writing busily, or talking wiih 
people on business. Half a dozen policemen, bearing 
on their breasts the brass stars, the badges of th. 
office, or the silvered stars of the reserved force: 
order, A respectable-looking woman in deep mour 
ing sat near the fire, inside the railing which shut o 
much the larger part of the room. 
concourse of men and women, mainly foreigners, 
or stood all about the rest of the office. At a cony 
nient desk was the Black Book, that dread yolum 


An indiscriminat, 


where are daily enrolled the complaints of the ay 
grieved inhabitants of the city. This truculent yo) 
ume has inaugurated a new era of prompt redress { 
small wronge. For instance, a down-town merchan‘ 
had long been annoyed by an unreasonable, neigh 
who unlawfully stabled his steed and cart in the st 
opposite his store, and also maintained there a 
heap, or hanging garden, of ashes and other su; 

ties, animal and vegetable. Our friend had 
remonstrated in vain. Happening one afternoor 
past the City-Hall, he recorded his grief in the Black 
Book. 
horses and ashes.was fined ten dollars, and taught a 
wholesome lesson. That is swift justice, and thor 
ough, and the example might well be followed in many 
ahigher forum, where fretting suitors bleed termly f 
the continuance of their causes, and haunt the court 
house and the lawyer’s office until they have spent 
more money in trying to get their cases tried, thar 
the whole amount in dispute. 
City-HalL 
side of the main room, sat Mayor Wood, in an arn 
chair behind a small table, attending to applicants, ad 
mitted one at a time by the policeman on guard at 
the door. He is a middle-sized man, about forty years 
old, of rather dark complexion, with dark brown ha’: 
and no whiskers. [His character is deducible 1 


Before ten o’elock next morning the man 


But to return to the 
In a small private office opening from on: 








from his face than from his head, as is often the 
with men in very active life. His forehead is good, 
but not very remarkable, and stands well up nearly 
in a line with his nose, which last feature is prominent 
and well shaped. Lis mouth is rather wide, lips com 
pressed and uncommonly firm in expression, and aa he 
frequently smiled in talking, showed a fair eet of white 
teeth. His eyes are small, open, and quick and ready 

their precise color we could not distinguish from ¢! 

point where we stood. His motions are very prompt 
and the deep lines of his face, and his rapid and de 
cided utterance, indicate a very shrewd and strong 
character. Ever and anon a burly policeman entered 
and handed him a pass-book or a written paper, whic! 


Caa* 


was quickly read and answered, or laid aside for ex 
amination. All heads were uncovered, and thoug 
there was a continual buzz of voices, none were ob 
streperous, nor was there any sign of disorder or im 
propriety. It is said that this is a great change frou 
the state of things in previous yeara, when the off 
was sweetly perfumed with tobacco-smoke, and floor 
ed with peanut-shucks and orange peel, like the pit 
the Bowery Theatre; and when the “popular 
cumbent was hand and glove with all the “boys” in 
the city. 

Those contemptible politicians who cannot compre 
hend how a man can do any thing right for the sake 
of having right done, already begin to whisper that 
Mr. Wood is doing what he is doing for the sake 
securing a nomination to the Governorship of the State 
Others meanly insinuate that he thought the piceent 
a good time to repair a character against which dar 
aging imputations had been aforetime cast. For ow 
selves, as we said, we fully believe that he has hones! 
ly undertaken to administer the law in the fulness of 
its spirit and letter; and under its provisions, to ré 
form and purify every nook and corner of the city ad 
ministration which he can reach, and that he does it 
for the sake of having right done, and not from any 
mean or personal motive. 


Tur tendency of business, as conducted in New 
York, is to superindace a terrible squint or strabismus 
in the moral vision. Said a gentleman, with very ely 
keenness, “‘ We never think of speaking about a dis- 
honest broker. People don't talk about a dishonest 
mur!” A pregnant parailel and a true implication, 
in a mournful majority of cases! The President, in 
the inherent wisdom of his personal character and of 
ficial position, has vetoed the French Spoliation Bill, 
which proposed to pay to sundry claimants, or their 
representatives, certain monies already acknowledged 
by their government to be due, actually collected by it 
from the French Government, for those claimants, and 
used by this government in paying its own current ex 
penses. A clearer case of honest dues long and wrong- 
fully refused, never occurred in the world. And yet, 
in a discussion which we could not help overhearing, 
ata respectable dinner-table, among reputable buti- 
ness men, (who, however, invariably said Spoilation 
for Spoliation, ) the veto was seriously sustained by such 
abominable considerations as the following: That East- 
ern men, mainly, had sustained the losses, and that 
now the South and West were justified in teaching 
them a wholesome lesson by this swindling revenge, 
for their abolitionism. That many of the claims have 
passed out of their original owners’ hands, and are 
now held by speculators. That our Government, while 
demanding and receiving the money, had believed the 
claims groundless, and that the transaction had bette? 
be reckoned a “smart” contrivance to enrich our trea* 
ury at the expense of France. Let any honest mao 
observe what the complexion of such transaction® 
would be among private men, and then ask what the* 
excuses can avail our Government! Nor is it without 
significance, if such loose opinions of the validity °! 
corporate engagements, and old engagements, are ¢4! 
rent in New-York. We, at least, should desire @ little 
better security from men of that way of thinking, tha” 
from the old-fashioned fogies who believe in keep'®é 
faith, if even to their own hurt. And these reckless 
New-Yorkers of this stamp, too, will find their prinei- 
ples and practice in such matters a serious hindrance 
in their efforts to secure the use of foreigr. capital, a* * 
evidenced in a late strong article in the London Times; 
an article which in itself must, we judge, plant much 
distrust in the minds of European moneyed men, and 
deservedly, 


a 


JOHN A. GRAY. Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff Street. 
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